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Abstract w "■ 

kn exploratory stady was condQCtdd to -aaaess the 
iapact of participation in Youth Conservation Coifps (YCC) 
on 4h« personal and social developiieilt of youth. Five peo- 
gras sites loca1;ed in upstate Hew York were studied. Pour 
o£ those vere iionre3ideiitia;LA t Two progra«s . werte^tudied 
intensively, includipg nonselected ^^pliiants in the study 
as cpntrol groupsV a co»pari3on group of nonlCC youth doing 
sisilar vorjc, and - sore extensive data collection. More 
than 160 youth particiMted in^ the five progreyis., sole for 
less than the full per iold- <Th6 'si^sple, excluding those for 
Mhos' cosplete data were un|ivaila,ble> was 117 participants, 
21 'c(4parison group partiQipants, and 42 control group mm- 
bers. 

\ The salar outcose- sea^ure was the Psychosbcial 
*\ty "(PSH) .Inventory, which is made- up^f nine sur^ - '-'^ 
Xhis instrus^nt vas adainistered at tha t)eginning and, at 
ikhe jpnd of the prograss, along nith a seasure of attitudes 
tpvard schQol and one about family decisions abd rules.. 
Personal background inforBartion wis obtfiaed during the 

• ■ ■ ■ . ■ ; . ■ ■ n ' ' ' > 

pretest and'.froB docunents. The posttes^ also include a 
questdConnaire about satisfaction .with the YCC experience, 
.another atiout crew leaders, and a projective neasulle oi 
••fegtj^ •success." In addition, observa^iois nere"^ con^ 
ducted inforaallyr staff neabers were inttferviewed at t%e 
close of the progr^aas and stti>saaples of participant in the 
two intensively studied prograas were inter vLeved. K group c 




X 



problea-^solvlng^^ exercise vas conducted vlth ajQOther 



aubsapple at the posttest. 

' ' . "■ ■ . . - * , 

Personal background Inforaation and pret^^t scores 

. ■ ' '■ • ■■ *' : / . ' 

Indicated .that participants Ih the five pj^graas differed, 

substantially. observations ^confirmed that the prograas 

irere also, dliitlnctlve. Qualitative ,data collected through 

obser^at|p>ns and Interviews suggested to us that* three "ele- 

Bents ve re particularly Important In dete£alnlng the ^u^l* 

...... ... ^ . ^ . . . ; • I 

Ity of the YCC expet^lence: the competence i9f staff, the 
nature of the vork perj^oraed-r and the organizational struc* 
ture of, the prograas. Participant attfendance rates were c;prrelated 
with our ratings of work and staff quality, changes In PSH scores 



. froi the beginning to the end* of the programs vere l|iBlted 
* to an Increase In the Trust Vsubscale and decease In the 
Tolez|ince Sabscale. ; Attitudes toward school\^caiie aore^ 
negative. Coaparlsons of ^results' aaong participant:^" In the 
different* prograas did notSpevi^l clear pattern^ejcc^^ 
a tendency for the .partlc£pant& one residential P^<)J 

graa to gala aore than tholse in t|he nonresidential pro- 
grass. ^ 




The aa^^ burden of inter pipeta^ionr given the^e fi^^k^ 
lngs,« Is to expla(^n vhlf tE^e v^re no-aore draaa'^c changes 
v-Wd dlfferences> especially in viev of twd other stupes * 
shoving Increases' I'h PSH scores aaoitg YCC pj^rtlclpants. 
Llaltatlbns In the desigi^ aethodSr and execution of the 
Study are noted . and recoyiaend^lpns aade for future 
research r Incltmdlng a^re strenuous effprts ykitki^ true 



> Introdactlon 



Th« *tady that is reported in the fbllotting pages has 
four burpbses: > ' 

(1) ^to assess^ the iipact bf the Youth Conservation 

^ Corps (tec) on participarfts* i>ersonal and social 
V deveippsent; V i^ ^ 

(2) to. cospare the ispact 6f different YCC pi;oj6rcts 
. on participants; ^ , * 

"(W-^o describe the opeMtions of different •YCC pro-^^ 

^* • ' . .. / 

S / jects sufficiently ^to. suggest j/he^btfrc of dif-- 
fejent ispacts; 
"''^ (4) *o develop%trategie5^ and instifttients for^ evalu- 
ating future YCC projects 

The^e ob*Jectiyes ar6 TBJyf aibitioufe, but the study is A 

^ ' " . ■ -^'^ ' i'- ^ 

intVnded tpybe^e^loratory, not conclusive. Neither theory 

- . 

have been de^elop^d suf ficient;ly, to ^ 
larch on educational programs like YCC. 
He hope this ifeport vii:^ contribute 
soMtlii'ng to. both theory and^nethods that ca^ be used in 




-A ^ ^ ^ ^ , V • . . 4 = 

c , » . . , .. . . , . 

2 .PAfiT 1 flk«oretical Oiri«tt,tati'on 



V 



futiit* •tadi««^£ <hi8 kind.. - . ^ ' • • 

ICC r«pres«&ts a kind of experience that is seen as 
highly desirable for young peopJ,e by educators, social 

' ' ' 

scientists* paren^il, ^nd the general public, fiecent recos- 
seadations regaf^ding the refors of secondary educ^tios have 
^beeji unanisous in. their, pletfs for increaising^the oppoxrtuni" 
ties of yo.ung^ people to work, to focus their energies on 
iaportant itfBUes, to^ cooperate yith each other. and vith 

/ . ^ ^ '\ • r 

* >^d^lt«r~aB4 to particitfS\^e mo»6 fully in %heir conamiitbafl 



\ 

The objectives stated for YC(^ are: 



(Bailee et al4, 1976) . 



s 



J (1) Iccosplist^rneeded \ conscfrvatlon vork , on 
public land^H. / : # 

(2) Provide gainful esplbysent for 15 through^ 18 
\ year^c^ld aales and fesales fros all social, ' 
\ econosic, ethnic, and racial, backgrounds. 

(3) Develop an underst^Ading and appreciation,^ 
in. , participating youths, Qf the Nationts 

. natu|ral eijvironaent and h^rit^e*. 

These t>biectives vlll be accosp^lished in a Banner 
that will provide the youth^ nith an opportunity • 
to acquire; increased self-dignity and Vself-dis- 
^ cipline, to vork and relate with peers and super- 
w visors^ an4 build lasting cultural bridges 
. \|>€li;tween youth^ fros various social, ethnic,! 
racial, aiid econoaic backgrounds, 
(federal Beaiater , Vol. 40, No.a100, Thursday, 
Hay 22, 1975) . > 

Our study focused ^on the ^dealsn ezor^ssed in the last 
paragraph, vhich ve tersed ^noncognitive >learning** or **per** 
spnal i^nd/sociaJUOta^ All of these phrases, how- 

.ever, reLain gu^^vague >nd require f utther^pecif icatidn^' 
Such «pecific^.tiqn will be better* understood in the context 0 

of the authors* broader concerns and* beliefs. 

•. . ' • " ' . 

First, ve believe that the ais of education, 'including 

.■J ■ ^ ■ ^0 ■ " ' 
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VIt« f Xli«9,r«tieaa. Oticntati'oa- 3 

.•4ttcatioD*l pro^rai* ' uV« XCC« • ihould^l^* •nhancing huftfn 

^•r«lopi«nt. • ^ / ^ • 

' ' BOMO d«v«iopi«fit . is thtt proccas-throagh which 
' th« grqvlnisr p«rao& a.cgiiflraa a aoi;* axtand^d, dlf- 
farantlatad; and valid conca|p^ion of tha acologi- 
-oa(X^«nvi,r.oiiaaatr and bacoaaa aqtixftt^d and abla 
to angag.* in activitiaa that vavaal tha propat- . ^ 
tiaa of# attatain# or raatr aetata that anvironaant 
at lava la of aiailar 'or ■ ^raatar coaplazity in • 
. fora and contant.«- " ' ' ^ 

(Broflfanbra&nar» forthcoain?. Saa alao Kohlbarg 

, and Haya^, 1972.) 

, , ■ , i .... , ... 

Ttfo iaplicationa of thia viav daaarva apacial notica harai 

Tha firat ia that apacific Iqiovladga, .akiiia, - and attitud93 

ara aaana toward davaiopaant ra^ar than ei))&a' in' th^a- 

a9l^9B, Tha aacond ia that davalopaant i^ a continodn^ 

proca^i * rathar than a goal . that ia ' ever f^tf&ap^tely 

atitainad. , • ^ 

• ' • 

Accepting davalopaeBit tKfi ain .of education, on^ 

B«uBt atill anatrar tha' gaeation. of what, edacational j^rogi^aas 

aika the XCC can con tribute to developBent.* Drawing on 

Colaaan (1972, 1974) and other aoarces, we developed a set 

of ' oi> jactivas and a liat of opporttiniti^ tha^^ oat->Qf->'. 

. . y 

achool edacational prograi 



cans can piNcfvide. th^t are assuae^ to 
toward thp«e objectives^ This is 



contribate to progress 
the theoretical basis that guided our selection 'of aethods 
and inatraa^ita for the study of TCC prograas, though soae 
of oor goastlons^ad other soorces* 

IMslrod oat^co aes include both greater skill and 
greater aotivatipn to use that skill in two areas: (A) 
work; and (B) social interaction* (i> Mork or task has 
three elesehits; t« planning what is to tie done; 2. locating 



« « *pm"l Th«j^r«tioal pcicntatioh 

AAd Applying hiiaan and Mt«rlAl r«souic«s\ jadvlcA; tools^ 
in«rgy, Mdn^y) to thm task; and • 3. paralatlng at tha taak^ 
(B) S^iaJr i'nt«r«ctlon lffoJL<u4««: 1. d»aling with, pftopl* vho' 
•r« different ..(••pcclally in ag«, >m^# rac«. Had class) : 2. 
dsaliig with nsM or opposing ^d«as:'^'3. taking rasponslblX-, 
Itf for. th< vslfars of others; and 4. .cUrrylag 9ut% coaalt- 
- ssnts. < > 

■ ' • • . ■ . , ^ ■ • '.. ■ ■ 

^ «}»• • , ACflfitlftl AC QgfeggtttBiUO that ' ars assussd to 

hava tha . atrongaat Influanba on thaaa outcoaaa are: 1. 

( . > 

■aking lapoctant daclslons, .both alona and as 'a . pa:^t of a 

' ' ' ** -^ '^ 

groupi 2. participating in actitritias that' are traluad^ by 

'the pagcticipant and by ot'hara; 3. ^aing d^to contact^ vith 
pabpla vho %ra diffarani undar favorabla conditions; . 
^a^ing-rasponsil^la to dncl ^ taking /responsibility for others; 
S. reflecting on aip^rielic^^^^^d^^ itr 
vith past ""axparieneas and future plans; and 6. iniMracting 
ifith one or aore authoritative adults. / ^ 

r.. Since the ^purpose ' Of presenting this fraa^evoirk is to 
reYaal thd^ basis for aakiag a nuabeT of choices in design- 
ing the *study rather tMn to argue for its validity 'or use- 

fulness, we shaH not Explain it in detail. *But a fev cob- 

\ ' ' ' ^ " V 
aents .are* in * order, i First, both . the outcbaes and 

opportunities as stated are too vague to aHov aeasureaent* 

Operational definitions and' standards of accoaplishaents 

are raguired before tHese general ideas can he used for 

research purposes. - Second, nuaerous qualifications should 

b« sade about, for exasple, the conditions und^r vhlch it 

\ • ■ 




>^ r • Design and Hethods „ 



2.i Design • 

The ■iijLtiplel purposes of the stud^^^^ led to a design 
incorporating doaparisonis across five different YCC . pro- 
jects and betveen two YCC projects and two control groups 
consisting pf ICC ajpplicants vjbo were not chosen by th^^; 
^random sel^ect ion procedure. Another cooparison^was pro- 
vided by the inclusion of ^ group of low-income youth paid 
by Coaprehenisilre iSnployment and Training A6t (CETA) funds. 
Xhfey worked in a project run fn conjunction with a local 
ICC project^ which duplicat^ that project in all respeci:s 
>ut the official ICC desigiJiation and the participant selec- 
tion process. PreT and p6stt6sting * were^n^ with the ICC 
programs (treataent groups) , and the CETA^rograa and the 
two groups ' of -nonselected applicants (cbaparison grjDups) . 
At the . end of the pro jects, - queistions were also asked of 
par ticiji^ts iA the ICC groups and the CETA comparison 
gtoup regarding *theXT^ satisfacti this project andj; 

their rating olf their supervis^j^. In addition, ob^ierva- 



a^*" ■ ■■ -^; V . ^ * v . . ^ ■ ' "paBT 2 •Method. 



cdndttcied 'In each : of rh^ sites durii^g -the 
pro'graas/ staff members vere intenS^ th^post* 

VV^ - : ' .. \^ 

* . test pha^sef mad select^ IhterTievc^d ai 

C . The 'ICC > and C^E^^ • vere tested in groups 

rangiA^ in (auiber f foi^^ll?^ to 36. The xnTesf'igators a4Bi'n** 



istered th^ ^^ts in person. ^ In most groaps the gvfestidnr- 
\^ naire iQ.structions an^ item^^jje^ j^fie i^ves- 

^ i:igators \o aid paoctifor^^^s vith^^^^^ difficulties.' 

The control groaps^ vere mailed guestidnnXires, similar 
y - to those used vith the 7CC and^ QETA group^« /There vere tvo 

r mailings^ one for pretest and'^'one^ for pba^Ctest^ at times 

^ immediately folloicing The testing of /the ICC and CETA. 

V 9^o^Ps• Cover letters accompanying/ the questionnaires 
briefly explained the study aad offered $3.00 for return, of 

- ■ . ■ • ■ . ; ■ '■ ' / ^ ■ ' ■ ■ - 

the^ pretest and $5.00 for return o^' the posttest. Self^ad- 

- ■ ' ■ ^ ■ ■ , . ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ - /' ■ " ■ ' . 

dressed stamped envelopes vere provided, for return of the* 

. ^ * tests. V ' 

■ . . ■ ' - 

Our original intention i^as to focus on tvo proj^qts as 
priiuiry^research sites ^and^^ selected control 

groups dravn from nonseleqted applicants to those tvo pro*^ 

" ■ " / ■ 

^ jects. Four more projects vould be studied for comparative 

■. V . . ■ . .' ^ - ' /■ ' - 

purposes, vithout the/ use of control groups and vithout ' 



extensive interviewing or bbservatic^n. ' Tvo problems arose 
^vith this plan. One project (Bronx River Re^^toration) 
experienced financial difficulties a£^ terminated in\ July 
so/that mo posttestlngvas possible, yit vas dropped from 



■■;pm;-2'i-. Method ; ■•; - 4- ■^■ Jt- ■ ■ ■ ' 

the study. The second ; pro^le* was that .o^b groups , of 
n'onselected ef^plicants ^fti^ not^roye to be suff iciently'N-£3 
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V ' r^ttdoB tp*" t^eat tttes actual cont;col groups. Our. hope 
that naaes of control ^roiip aeabers woul^ . be generated ^-by 
the sane COB puter ijun.th^at se^-ected participants was not 
fulfilled, leaving the^election process biased in unknown 
ways. Furtheyaore, of' the nonselected " applicants we > 
invited to participate^ in the stuSy, only 4231 chose to 
return both the pretest ind posttest. Thereforer nonret 
sponae bias afflicts the sample we obtained. To complicate^ 

the situation further r one project Vhad a high rate of nbn-- 

• . t ' ' ■ ' . . ■, ' • 

participatiVn aaong randoaly sielected appli,cants becaUs« 
the requireaent that participants provide^ their oWn tri 
portation. This aeant that neither the actual paxticipants 
nor the intended control group could be considered yepre- 
sentative of the total applicant pool. What we obtained 
\,BUst bd regarded as treataent and nontreataent groups drawn 
froa'the saae pool of applicants by a coabination of randoa 
assignaent and self-selectaronJ • ~ 

2.2 be-^ription of Pgoleqtg 

' The l|^|||iriiakry sites were located in Oswego County 
and the City of Syracuse. Syracuse is a city of nearly 
200,000 peojple located near the center of New York State. 
jXt is the aajor aetropolitan area in the region, drawing 
chanters and shoppers from sury>u*nding coaaunities. It 

ceaains linked by the New York State Thruway to the chain 

• . . ■ . ^ ■ • : • • ■ ■ ■ 

1. ... . . 

.. .... r ; ■ le : ■ ■ : 




:\a£ indQstxi^l^cltles tj^hat- grew up aiong >he Erie ^Ca^ai 

bet ireen Albany' and^affalo. It cbntgdHs a Maiqx unl.versity 

'^^ ; : : " .■ \ . ■■r ' ^. , • vl , - 

and functions its a ciiitural and coanerclal ^ center- for. tKe 

X^lon.. Its population Is aiver3e ethnical^ly and neighbor- 

jiooda Xt coabines soB<^ of the fl^avor"* of an 

iarban center With^ resonances of small tovn Aaerica. ^ 

' : The ICC prog^ in Syracuse vas initiated by the 

Mayor* s of f ice of Federjeil and state Aid Coordination, Al' 

Vi^'aanr in that officev vrote the proposal and took respqn* 

sibility for" coordinating the project, H6 enlisted the 

support of two other city agencies, the Parks Oepartaent 

and Syracuse Youth Referrals (SIB) , a counseling euid job> 

praceaent agency that is involved, vith CETA and otlier 

.. . ■ . c . ■ ' ■ :• 

eaployaent programs^ The Parks Department agreed ^ supply 
jobs, eguipaent, hiring and supervision . of staff • SIR* vas 
to recruit and hire participants. The aajority of the 60 
participants vere black. 

Osvego C punt y is directly north ^f Syracuse. ' Its 
northvestern border is the shore of Lake Ontario. Its 
northeastern border is in the rugged and sparsely populated 
Tug Hill Plateau. Osvego, the largest city, vith a fourth 
of the county Vs 100,000 people, is^ the location of a siza- 
ble unit of the State Oniversity of Nev lork, of several 
pover plants,/ and of a nuaber of businesses and industries.. 
The southetn part of the county contains a saall industrial 
city and.soae bedropa covaunities for Syracuse. Agricul-* 
ture^ especially vegetable crops and dairying, are aajor 



f ;^ C)sWegp Conntf ?s rc€>^^ is^^diinfstereff^ by eooper-^ 

^^ tM i^m<* it/'^i^nttsual i it/ has a co»T- j / 

pa^j^^^prograV conservation Corps 



(0C3y^i?tto 4^ fun^ ada^nistered by the 

sa*^ director; g/t^ IJ^'i toX^Lwi the Sfeae^; ptincipO^esy and - ) 



V 
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dpV&e sa«e kind of work. ICC ^as used as a model Vto 
ci#ate a worJ^^^ youth who are pai 

/iiom CETk i\UiAi. Forty YCC positions Were / made available 
in Osiie^X);. Connty^. Another 80 young- people were paid by 
CBTJki - They worked in crews, of about eight with YCC par- 
ticipants and Staff in separate qrews from X)C:3 participants 
a^d >ta^ff * - 4leVi4cl^ed :3f 0C3 participants in the study in 
/ order/ to cbiipare the experiences of young people doing 
similar kinds -of work to YCC participants but the 0C3 gr 

dii not sSviB ! -the ^CC label (and they were selected because 

■-.''■■i>..- -■ s \ ■ " , I 

' ot-'lo'v family income rather than randomly. _ 

;^ ' Y was one of the "three secondary sites 

lEH^'heatiar is the dominant municipality in Monroe .County. 
• ^jjlit of the are^^ Monrde 
\ , county Parks H^i^T*»®'** sponsored^ i^ YCC project, hiring 
; 40^oung people t^^^rlc in coutt^parks. "• We hoped origin- 
ally thai Honroe county would provide a comparison with 

Syracuse ad another project drawings on an urban population 
» - ■ "■ J ' . ■ . : ' 

but in. '^f act almost all participants came from outside of 

Bochester and represented the middle to upper-middle c^ss 
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at the county which has been'T:eXelo^ as an ou 



Cortland* Comity lis sokevhal: like. (Oswego Cojhii^ 
ing isi aixtare of agriculture and industry an^a sa 
I.ts *YCC project uis^ ^lisibp spbOisbred Jby Cdoperativ^^ 
slon. it vas ch oseh"^ to represent small nonrersideMial pror 
jects. ifith lis 20 participants. Host * of the vorlt vas. done a 

J- 

door edyca*tiph center by three successive ICC « projects. 
Spae vork nasi also jipiie to provide nature trails . on 
■grounds of a- school. / . ^ ^z-^^ ' . . ^ : <^ . 

the Cayuga" Center in Toap^ns County housed the only; 1 
state grant j^s^ prpjecyt iij central Hew York State. 

Tvcfnty-f oUr jp^rtic ir^re authorized, but sftO act^uajLly 

particxpated in vork based at^ a facility formatiy called 
the Cayuga Preventoriua because it vas built as a fresh^air 



caap to prevent tuberculosis in children. Nov it is oper-^ 
j^t%d as an outdoor (education qenter by Onondaga Matft^e pen- 



ters> Inc« The york vas done in nearby Taughannock Falls 
Stiate Park« ^Partxcxpants vere recruited from all over the 
state and lived at the center" seven days a veek.. 




2.3 — Instruments ^ ^ 

P ersonal Backorouil^ N Questionnaire s The Personal Back- 
ground Questionnaire (see Appendix B) vas desi^gned to pro-^ 
vide* soae mean's of coaparing the aeabers of different pro- 
grass and control groups* I)qu this vay ve vere CT l »" *A jQL4a^^ 
vhia^li kinds of youth participate in the YCp.and hov they 



aisefttl fit^ the' ptirpose of claftsi^tin^ 

•i>y«a^« or ilex) in iate;c analyses. The Personal Backirrbdiid 

I ■(■•;.:■]■:'''■•■■"'■. 
t6'- " all' -gr6«i||i:!;as vpart:';". 'of .the pireV, 



ciptints (e.g.v 



\. Questionnaire : if aa$:g^ 



:te«#£:' 

; Transactioneil. ^ sviiiiatlbn . Transactional Evaluiation is ^ 
a^ ^t^s- ahd^ as :«e^od: tiiceh tros Bippey (t973) . A aesb^r of 

the reisilarchy ■■tea.ii . asi^A' ■'partici pants- to- ki.wr it e stAt.<0$^ntSw'yym/Mip- 
about ' the- "v.iE^./'p^ogrM theli .read-:''^, ■ \-'!sele^; ' 

i^ose'-.statea^t&' t^ill 



ose stateaeftts. td^hi* group and .asked .thea tO' 



the extent of their agreeaent or aisagr^ejij^iit 



Besdlts 



stat.e»enti^dtf ' A se||Q|n^ sc^ae. 
giiicklt < to alloir fo:^ ^their 
iBplicitiona, ''-The - iAt^htioa^^^ tha^^^^liis p^cepli'^yi^^^i^^; 

eaplojed at: thtee tiae s d U;:^ng the • progr ait^# in ^t h^i^^^^ 

■ -r^ . vv.'^dS/-^-:..-'^ . ■ \:^v:Vv-':--" ;^"V"V'^- 

nih^, t|ie middle, and €he efldir and; that :the;^x^ ^puld i 

an. 




as«^st staff^ in planhihg/and alter^Lng*' the prpgra 
^ gxo%^ jprove as useful as hoped, perhaps becaasie' staff ^^^^^^ 

vere in close touch with participants and knew Mpst^ d^^^^^^^ 

participants expressed through their st^itenents^^ b 
^ because lany of the complaints voiced in^ 

beyond the control, of staff. The result was that Was'; 

not . uded as much as planned. i 

Decisions and Bules flu??^igflftftAr?- . It nas thought 



It did 



.Q 

V I 



that a 'youth's participation in the t CO night stimulate a 
more active role by the, youth in decision making at home« 
This might be especially true if YCC is, hi^ or her first 



Payiag job. The yootir^ght then be ^etcetvei bjns±m3elt 
.6r herself as * veil as i>7 parents as tkkih^WsL step toittizd^s 
greater Maturitt ^aad responsibility^ Which' aighif- also tfe 
r0£lec.ted i-n^ a' greater ^respoixisibil^ for decision aaking' 



at hose. Tkej Becisidos^and Rules Questionnaiye (see Ap!pen- 
,dix C) provides inforaation about the hoae decisiOn-aaking 
process a%i perceived by the youth, it iras adainistered to 
air groups at -both the pretest and the posttiest. / ^ 
' PsVchds:ocial Maturity Inventoi^V . our aain dependent 

■■ ' . . A . ■: ".; ; ' ..- 

aeasttte JvaV the ffiiychosocial taturity (PSH) Inventory, 
developeiyby Ellen / 6reenberg,er and: her associates (Green- 
berger, J)s^W^lson,/f^rr and Knerr, 1975)^ Fora 0, grade 



11, ' was osed>^^ (S«(^ Appej^mix D) The^ Inventory cons 

93 stateaentd-^X to each o£ which the suH^df responds with 

"*■.-■/ * • ' ■ . • • ■ ^'^"""^^^^^"'^ ' .fg^i- . ^ 

either "agree strongly "agree," "dis^gree^ or "disagreef 

■...>■ . ^ 

strongly." The Inventory aeasiires three aspects of psycho- 

■ . 1 * ' ' 

^ocral aaturity which correspond to three 'general deasuids 
aade by society on all of its aeabers: 

(1) Individual adequacy —1 one's ability to function 
on one's ^wn. ^This is aeasured by the Self- Beli- 
ai^ce. Identity, and Hork bir^lentation Subscales. 

(2) Interpersonal adequacy one^s ability tq inter- 
act ade^guately with others. vThe coaaunication, * 
Trust, and Boles Subsbales alli. reflect aspects of 

< interpersonal adequacy. 

(3) Social adequacy one' s ability to contribute' t 
social cohesion. The Social Coaaitaeiit^ Change, 




\ \ , 15 

and lolerance Subscales are aeasares .pertaxn^^ng ^ 
' to; social jadegaacf-^ 'i 
X^le 2.1 {taken ^ £r OB Greenberger et al.; 1975) saaaarizes 
tflie aain diaensions aeasared by the -nine subscales. The 
PSa ZnTentory wad giVen to a!LX groups at both the prete^st 
and posttest. ' ■ ■'li- , 

School Attitude Quej^tionnaireV The School * Attitude 
Questionnaire vas designiid to ' m change«> in attitudes 

'/ ■ • .... \ . . 

tovardfiTtlie value of school. The six itcTas constituting 
t^is sca^e (see /Appendix E) are siailar in foraat to those 
of the ^Psa InTeatory, and so ' thjsy vere inserted into the 
inventory as itea nuabers 20, 42^ ,63, 83, 84, and .99. The 

School Attitude Questionnaire vas included in. both pretest 

- ' * ■■ . .■■ . ■ . . . • - 

and posttest for all groups. \ _ r 

Eaajt^fil Success Measure . The Fear of Success pro:fec- 
tive test (Horner, 196^) vas used to tap participants* 
atti^tudes tovard achieveaent in. sex^inappropriate behav- 
idrs. It vas expected that feaale participants in the YCC, 
vho daily experienced voaen leaders and feaale coworkers 
engaging in aale 3ex-approprij|^e activities, vould exhibit 
less fear of success iaagery dn their stories in the post- 
test than in the pretest. The test ^consisted of three 
vritten stateaehts, each follpved by four standard gues- < 
tibhs. I Each stateaent was design€^d|^tp elicit a story based 
on. the situation described. The second stateaent pre^nted 
a iirpBan perforaing a sex-inappropriate activity and the 
third presented a aan perforaing a sex-inappropriate activ- 
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. TABLE 2*h ^ ^ , 
Model of PaychoffjoiBlal Katurlty. ^ 



Individual adeoycir ' 
S«l£T«llanc« 
Ab^enca l^f excessive need for social validation 

v.':.;8en|M^ -of ' eoptjtol \ . . .t 
' ;ii^tiiitlye 

IdentlV • 
Clarity of self-condept 
Coneideratloh of -life goals 
^ Selif-^esteett 
Inte^allzed values 



.1, 



Work orientation 

Standards of competence 
Pleasure In vork 
General vork skills 

Interpeysonal adeQuacv 
Coiiiaunlcatl|x>n skills . 

Ability to encode messages 
Ability to dec;ode messages 
Empathy ^ 

Enlightened trust 
Rational dependence V 

Rejection of simplistic vlews^f human- nature 
Awareness of constraints en ^|pftstwor 

Khovledge of major roles 
' Role-appropr late behavior 
. Hanagement of role conflict 



r 



Hi 



Social adequacy 
Social commitment 

Feelings of ccmimmlty 
wminghesll to work for social goals 
Readiness to form alliances 
'Interest in long-term social goals 

< 

Openness to sociopolitical change 
openness to change 
tuition of costs of status quo 
inition of costs of change 



Tolerance of individual and cultural .differences 

Willingness to interact with people who differ Jfarom the noi 
Sensitivity to rights of people who differ from the norm 
Awareness of costs and benefits of tolerance 



Reprinted from Greenberger and Sorensen (1974) • 
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Plil ^2v-r' Method ■ ' 'r' X ' ^ - • / ' .''7 

ty^ These data iaye been analyzed separately ^»iid 
^ discasaed in this re port « 

'<:a«p Satlafaction Qnagtloknaire . V The CaW Satisfacf 
tibn Qaestio&aalre («*ie Appendix Fj is- a set/<>* 21 iteas 
siaiiarj in foraat to t^iose of the PSH InvahtorY. / it i*as 
designed to assesd participants* attitudes aboat/ their stta- 



V aer vork eacperience and to identify sources o£ -content and / 

m . ' . - , . A. . - :i / - .\ / • 

* discbntent. I It also contains sereral ' iteas designed to" 



discover vhat types o£ learning the' participants thought 
they Experienced. Hany of the iteas ^n. this guestionnaire 
also appear in the Xouth Conservation Corps End-of-Caap 



Qnestionnaire vhich is given by the Oepa^taent of the inte* 
rior to federiaiy adainisttfred caaps. The Caap Satisfac- 
tion Queistionnairevas given to the ICC and CETA groups at 
t the.' pos't test. ■ ' . ' 

Leader Quest ionnaire . The leader Questionna^e (see 
Appendix 6) consists of 20 st'ateaentfiii about, crev^upervi* 
sor behaviors. The participant riesponds to each stateaent 
- on a five-point scale ranging froi "neyer" to "always*" 
Xhe instrusent was designed to detef sine participants* per- 
ceptions of leadership guality and stylQ. The Leader Ques- 
tionnaire was giyen to YCC iand CETA grou^?^^sbers at the 
posttest. Participants who had two iisediate supervisors 
filled out tvo guestionnaires. 

■iidajpLess survival Exercise . Selected participants 
in Oswego and Syraci^ were g4.ven the Hilderness survival 
*£jrarcl8e< (See Appendix H) This pr6bleB-solving\exercise 
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was intended to assess the^degree to vbich part ici Mint si. 

>; ; ■ ■ ^ ■ • . ' t ■ 

were able tio pool their knowledge to cose up with sore 

accurate Solutions to a probXea. !the exercise va^tak^n 

froa a collection of activitiers for haaan relations train* 

ing groups (Pfeiff*er and Jones, 1976) • It presented the 

f • 

sitylatioo of a person lost in the vilderness and then 
posed a series of questions about vhat^^ the « person should 
do, providing four response choices for each. Each person 
in the test;ing group iras first asked \to respond to the 
questions alone, and then the group vas asked to cone to a 
conseastjs on each. Effectiveness in group ^roblea-solving 
could then be expressed in terns of the difference between 
the highest nuaber of correct responses givepi Joy an indivi- 
dual and the nuaber of correct responses given by the group 
as a* vhole. This test vas adainistered darioig the posttest 
phase of the study./ Unfortunately it relied heavily on 
verbal ability in group discussion situations and vas 
-judged to be inappropriate for its intended purpose. 
Results are, therefore, not reported. » 

Participant Intervievs . A total of 45 participants in 
SyracusW^I^^^ in (>svego County vere intervieved. (See the 
interview schedule in Appendix I) The interview consisted 
of open-ended questions about the participant's TCC exper- 
ience. Xhe^ participants vere encouraged to express their 
opinions about vhat would iiave aade their ovn experience a 
better one, and aore generally, vhat an ideal ¥CC caap 
vould be like. (E.g., what aakes a good crev leader? What 



PAW 2 -Hethoa , .m ^ 

i«^th« b«'8t nuiber"^ q£ workers ♦ in a work crew?; the 
^artle^pa.nt8 were' interviewed individaally by Beabers o£ 
the research staff daring the posttest p^ase of the sto^y. 

Job Preference patinas . Participants Who were inter-- 
viewed were also asked to fill out two preference 
>ratiAg sheets^ (3ee Appendix J) The Actual Job Preference 
Bating listed five categories of Jobs. The participants 



were first asked to. check off those jobs which they had 
actually done^ ^nd then to number the, jobs they hkd done In 
the order of their preference. The, Possible JolJ Preference 
Bating listed 20 possible types of jobs. The participants 
IT ere asked to choose five jobs they vould most like to be 
able- to do and to rank then ±n order of their preference^ 

They vere also asked to check off those' jobs 4^hey had actu- 

• ' • ■ ' ' ' ' *■ . . ' ■ 

ally done in the ^YCC or elsevhere. 

Staff Intervie ws. Host YCC staff nesbers were inter- 
viewed.^ (See' Appendix K for the intervi%« schedule.) This 
interview concerned possible personal probless and satis- 
factions the YCC say have created for the^ interviewee 
i.\r«.io.. ..out e«ects or t.. TCC oo participants, opin- 
ions abofft the organization and adsinistration of the YCC 
project, and suggestions they sight have had concerning our 
evaluation. The YCC a^taf f nesbers were interviewed indivi- 
dually by sefbers qf '^h^^ during *the posttest 



phase of the study. 

O bservation s. Between the prer:est and po^<^est^^the 
research 3taff visited c.Ad observed all of the YCC work 
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ivsitei^ at least once. Hore extensive observations -were done 
^at SyracQse and at Osvego County than at the others-pro* 
jects. Observers topk notes either vhile observing or. 
issediately afterwards. Ihe notes included, a chronological 
description of Jsehavior, noting esipecially incidents of 
decision salcing, cooperation, persistence or dependability, 
and reflection 6r integration with respect to the personal 

■ ■-•^ ■ '■ ; ' ■ . ■ f ■ . 

iapacft or social iBplications of tlie YCC. The observer's 
speculations and inferences were ^recorded in a separate 

y ■ , ■'" r •■■ • ■■ , ■ ^ 

sec'tioA at the end of the field notes: Purposes for these 
observations included documeji^ing wbat happened in the ycc 
programs, noting differences aaong px^ograas, an^ suggesting 
issues or hypotlfBses for analy^^s. The field notes vere 
categorized f'dr analysis using the aethod described by 
Qlaser and Straudts^ (196J) . ^ > 



RASl ^ 



' W- ■ ' . Results , 



Part 3 of this report will present the data. The 
aBOunt of data is voluminous r and the nuaber of possible 
anaJ^ses that can be performed is endless. The analyses 
reported ate only soae of those that have been performed # 



• ■■■■■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' • ' - / • ■ ■ _ 

but they «d&l best serve to ^ throw light on the questidia 



raised^roM our theoretical Srien^ .presented in Part v 

i- ■;. . . ■ : . ■ /■ : V . ■ 

* He vili begin with a descrijption of the participants 
in pur 9tudyr the YCC enrollees in each of thie fiv€(^pro-* 
graps, the CETA workers in Oswego^ and the meabers of the 
control groups-in Oswego and Syracuse. Data regarding par- 
ticipant characl^ris/ticss^ of interest coae partly froa the 
Personal' Background Questionnaire and partly froa deao- 
graj^ll^c ii|€^taation on the parti cipairifes provided- to us by 
the Depart«ent\pf "the Interior.. ^ He will ai^o looJc briefly 
at prretest scores on the PSM Inventory, -the school Attitude 
Qoestionnaire; and the Decisions and fi^j^s Questionnaire. 
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This vlll give vs soae idea of the types of youth that are 
attracted to the YCC and hov they differ f ton one location 
to another, in addition, kn^oving soaething^ about the char* 
acterii^tics of participants aids in the interpretation of 
the analyses that follow. 

Following the defptiption of participants, ve vill 
describe the YCC projects.^ In doing this . ve vill present 
some of the results of participant and staff ^^intervievs 
^vhich vere given at the end of the.sunaer. He vill also 
Bake use of the observation data gathered throughout the 
saaaer, especially in Osvego County and Syracuse. Re vill 
als# present findings fron the Leader Questionnaire and 
selected i tens froa the Caap Satisfaction Questionnaire. 
These questionnaires give us an indication of participant 
perceptions of their caap experience attd of their crev 
supervisoriB. ' ■ ^ . ■ . 

The next section vill address a question of primary 

interest to those concerned vj!th t^ ICC: Does the ICC 

• ■ ■ ■■ ■ . .... \:' ■ . 

have a aeasurable impact on its partial pa»ts^-:^^ife^^^ll make 

use of our comparison groups to help ansver this question. 

As vill be seen, it cannot be ansvered by a simple yes or 

no>^ Thezfe are many vays for the 'iCC to have an impact and 

many vays to try to measure it. Ourv^incipal measures of 

impact vill be the PSH Inventory, the School Attitude Ques* 

tibhnaire, the Decisions and Bules Questionnaire, and the 

Camp Satisfaction Questipnnairiaf|^;^^ V 

Clearly, \not all YCC programs are the same. They can 



^airy Oil aany dl^ens'ions. ^^^^^^ the next guestion discussed 

vill be: DO sojie YCC progriraas have a dif impact than 

others? ' This giiestion vill be: addressed on tvo levels^ 
^ First, ve will look at differences in effects aaong tho 

five XCC prograas studied. Second, ve vill look at differ- 
^ ences within programs by : vorJc crev. Since all the work 

crews within a prograa share the saae adiinistration and, 
at least to soae"'degree, sharj^|Lhf praation among themselves 
and i«fluence each other, thete is reason to famine ove- 
raLl program effects. However, observation data indicated 
that in soi^e programs there were great differences among 
work crews because of differences in the type of work per- 

formed and differences in the behavior of work crew super- 

' ■ ■■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ . ■ " . '. ■ • 

visors. Although not enough programs or work crews were 

^y!; studied to enable us to accurately identify specific pro- 
/ * gram or crew V^aracteristics associated with the largest 
effects on /participants, our data will enable us to makf 
speculative lOK^epences about such effects. 

Jin the final section of Part 3 ve vill briefly review 
a number of other analyses of interest. Xn this section we 
will move from th| examination of program and crew charac- 
teristics and focus >on the /^characteristics of the partici- 
pahtsm The^^estion then becomes: Does the YCC have a dif- 
' ferent iapauzt on different kinds of youth? In answering 
this ve will use the participant characteristics presented 
in secrtion 3; 2, Description of Participants. In this sec- 
tion ve will also consider the association between the par-^ 
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tidpants* perceptions of their leaders and caoips 'and their 
gain In psychosocial Baturity. Piaally, ve will consider 
the data froii the coaparison group, the''' CETA participants 
in Osvego Cbi^nty.V 

Table 3.1 contains j^oraation about the characteris'- 
tics of particlpiknts in i^Mch o£ the YCC projects and con- 
parison groups. ^ The iktliber of participants in the first 
rov differs froa/<he nuaber of enrollees in the project 
•because so ae enrollees were not yet on the site when the 
pretesting w^AB^oae. The secohd row, number of partici^ 
pants in both pre- and posttests, is our sample f<x most 

... ^ fXj ■ 

purposes, including the percentages listed in the remainder 
of the table. ^ The third row, percentage of di^pouts, , 
refers not to dropouts^ from the projects neciessariiy, but 
to dropouts f^om^ {Pretest to posttest. For example, the 
Monroe project had 'a few enrollees who had to leave for 
college before the posttest was administered. The ^high 
percentage of dropouts in the Syracuse control group, 37X, 
is one . of the reasons already cited for ^, questioning the 
utility of this group as a true control, we simply hare ho 

ft statistics presented in Table 3.1 and elsewhere may be 
slightly different from those' presented in th^ Prelimi- 
nary Report (Hamilton and Stewart, 1977)^ Becehtly 
received information has caused us to modify our data 
Blightly. Also, in order* to standardize as much a9 pos- 
sible the sample of pai^t^icipants used from one analysis 
to the next we have chosen to omit a few participants who ^ 
provided only partial data. * 
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■; TABLE 3^1 , 

P*raon2d of Participants 

in YCG Programs Comparison Groups 



YCC Programs 



# of participants at 
pretest ^ 

# of participants 9^ ^1 
both pre- and posttest I 
of dropouts^ 

■■■■ ' mim'i ' II i 1.1 ■■■■■ 

Age (average in years) 1 

Gk*ade in acho<)l (average!) I 

H.S. dropouts 
CS of^tai) 



Sex (iZ^ males) 



% living with ^ 

- ^both par^ts^^"^^* 



% ultti previous 
regular paying Job 

S with^oi^ or mdrje 
school ac tiv ities 

% with one or more 
ccmnunity activities 

Educational Aspirations 
Graduate from H.S. 
or less 
. Technicai or business 
training 
Fotr year college 

or more 
Don *t know 




i Comparison Groups i 



' SI 

I 
I 

. I 




S- I 3 c , 

a I •"8 1 



P. o 



13 I l52 I 27 I 28 



1 11 1 


117 


[ 17 


1 25 


1 21 1 

j 1 


I 1 

1 15* 1 


23* 


1 - 
1 37* 


1 11* 


1 36* ! 

1 __ 1 ■ 


i 16.2] 


16.0 


i 16.1 


i TiJi 


I 16.51 


I 10.41 


10.2 


1 9.6 
1 ' 18* 

1 
1 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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I 
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32* I. 
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1 
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1 
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1 


36* 1 
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32* ! 
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1 1 
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: ^statistics in ^.^t^ later tables are based on this sample: 

"Refers to participants taking the pretest but hot the posttest. 
>® C61iJBns may not total to 100!J . W 
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way Jcl^o wing 9II the ways in wh'ich tie dropout! sight be 
different ,^fxoii thoae who responded to both p^e- and post- 
tests; Ih^ high dropout rate of 36X for^^tfot^ the Syracuse 
ICC and Osve^o CEIA programs reflects parrtly the relatively 
high attrition rates fros thct3e progra(is andy^rtly the 
fact thatva tev participants vere pr^is^t at the posttest 
but di,d nbt cosplete the sost iiaportant >miestionnaires, and 
vere therefore 'not included in nost analyses. 

Age and grade did not vary widely among the various 
projects and control groups. The seans vexre a littlie over 
16 years and 10th ^grade. The percentage' of high school 
dropouts was essentially ^^Lezo toT all treataent grdups. 
The Syracuse control' ^group is de^viant in this respect fros 
the Syracuse YCC, thpugh this is partly a result of the 
fact that high school dropouts also tend^ to drop out of 
the Syracuse YCC saapl^ — aore took the pretest than \oo\i 
both pretest and posttest. The sane' nas true for the 
Oswego CETA. sample. Thus, for both the Syre^cuse YCC and 
Osvego CETA prograifis, our sample does not reflect the true 
proportion of high\ school dropouts enrolled in the pro* 
grams* • . ; ■ . " 

^. 

Generally, the tec programs s^tudied vere more success* 
ful at drawing male pitrticioants than females. The Syra* 
cuse YCC had the most difficulty atttraicting^ females vhile. 
the Cayuga YCC ajid > Osvego CE^A program had the best male* 
female balance.^ Cayuga . could ' control the sex balance, 
unlike! the nonresidential programs, because they vere 
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0 



allov#d to stratify th'«lr selection process by sex. The 

Osvego qSTA balance say result fros different recruiting 

and selection procedures than are used by^YCC prograss, 

Syracuse liad the ssallest percentage of participants 

vho vere living vith -both parents r VIXr fts cqapared to .the 

highest percentage in qsvego^ vith 89X« The Osvego figure 

seess quite hjbgh in cosparison«^o the Osvego control per- 

centage of 68X« Pne factor is that people not living vith 

both parents dropped out of the Osvego project at a sosev- 

hat higher rate. ThI Syracuse figure is understandable 

**>■■'. , * ' 

given the lov-incone participant group* It is he^rder to 

... « - , . ■ ■' . 

explain vhy the Cayuga participants included §o nany fros 

other than intact fasilies. . 
^ About half of the participants had previously held a 
reguHlkr paying job, except in Cortland and Cayuga vhere 
percentages vere considel^ab^ly lover. In those tvo PCO;|^ 
jiects, though, 60X or sore had held occasional paying jobs^ 
Such occasional paying jobs sight include soving lavns or 
babysitting. Hhen jobs of this sort are considered, YCC 
vas the first paying job for at the soist 40X of the Syra- 
cuse participants and at the least 12X of Osvego partici- 
pants*. (These figures are not included in Table 3.1.) 

The questions about . school and cossunity activities 
vere asked %o find vhether those attracted to YCC^irere also 
active in other prograns. interpretation is cosplicated by 
the possibility^ that the guestions did not sej^n ;the sase 
thing to all Ip^pondeots. There is a striking difference 
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t » ' ■ . . . , 

b^troen Osvego TCC and control groups, the TCC participants 
being involved in sch6i>l activities consideraJ)ly sore 
often^ and there is an asftociation between participation in 
schooii and cossunity activities and other indicators of 
^ middle class status such as intact fasilies and family 
, incose f (see Table 3.2) . Educational aspirations also 
^xeflecC this pattern of association with socbial class 
^^.ept^^or the rather high percentage), 50%, of the Syracuse 
crontTOl^^roup vho hope to go to college. V 

" demographic information in Table 3.2 vas not 

obtaiOiji^d from guestions given to the participants during 

* • .« • . 

d^r^ 'iracrt^ng sessions, but 'rather from guestions they 

^ ' ■ w ■ ^ . • ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

. ^ansvered*^ on the YCC ap^icatioq. forms. Since control group 

membersj^ vere also TCC applicants, the same data vere avail* 

J>Vv • ' ■ • 

r them. Similar data )^ere _ not available for the 



:/'Osvego>CEIi members. Sinc^ /data vere not available for 
- '^^^^y applicant., the percentages may be biased in unknovn 
vay^, although ve have no reasan^ to believe this to be the 
case. In addition, i^e vere ^able to supply from personal 
knowledge information about the population of the community 
from vhich the participants tirerj^. recruited (labeled "Tovn 
Size" in Table 3.2) fd^ all Cortland TCC and all Syracuse 
TCC and control gr6up participants, and race information 
for all Cortland TCC participants. 

Of the four nonresidential TCC projects, Syracuse 
clearly had the, most disadvantaged, participants according 
to the socio-economic indicators in Tables 3« 1 and 3«2, 
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Demographlo Information for Piwrtio; 
in YCC Programs and Cohtrol Gpoiips 



ssssadssssssssssssss {ssssss I ssssss 




tec 

Prograns 



Below $5,000 




Information 
ndt available. 

White"*'" " I '"5* r'24" 
I 36% I 100% 



Black 



I 15 I 
I 60% i 



0 

0% 



Other 



Infbrmation 
not available 



111 
I 4% i 



0 

0% 

i» 



Uhder 2,500 



\ 2,500-50,000 



I 0-1 



0% 



8 
I 



0% 



10 

42% 
58% 



Over 50;000 



Information, 
not available 



I sT"!" 0 
i 100% I 0% 



I 



M 1 

1 




sssrs 
1 

8% 


"0 
0% 


2 

15% 


3 

14% 


23% 


T" 

38% 


-7 
54% 


10 
48% 



sseuss 
20 
100% 

0 

0% 



0 

0% 



20 
95% 

0 
0% 



1 

5% 



I g 




6 ! 79 

t5% I 31% 

1 I 16 

12% I 16% 



3 

3% 



1 I 
12% I 

3 "I • 19 



Control 
Groups 


^acuse 
Control 


il..-. 


"'v 

11% 


13 
1 16% 
1 


6 
67% 


1 37* 


0 

. 0% 


1 8 
1 '42% 


2 
22% 


i • 

1 5% 


T" 


1 

i " 


70% 


j'"20" 
1 100% 

I'T' 
1 0% 


.2 
' 20% 


V 
'10% 


1. 0 
1 0% 

1 



5 



1 11 

1 55% 


I 1 
1 5% 


1 2 
1 25% 


1 24 
1 23% 

1 


1 0 1 
1 0% 1 


12 
63% 


1 9 
1 45% 


\ 13 
1 62% 


T 
1 37% 


i 39 
1 37% 


1 0^1 
I 0% I 


3:7% 


1 0 
1 0% 


1 7 
i 33% 


!^"^' 3 
1 37% 

' ' ' 


. 42 ' 
1 40% 


1 17 1 

1 100% 1 


0 

• 0% 


i 0 


1 5 


3 


I .-.12 




6 



_ j _ j _ j _ 



Note: The upper nunber in each (sell is the nunber of participants in 
' that eelK The lower nunber is the percentage of subjects for which 
'Infomatlon is available » Colwins may not total to 100% due to/rounding. 



f RffMrial fo, participant's home coanuiity. 
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folXaif^d in order oi^iiAcr easing advantages, by Osvego, 
Cortlandr and Honroe. Cayuga's indicators vere sosevhat 
■lx«d, partly because th^ participants were diverse, but 
perhaps also because residential projects attract sonevhat. 
different participants. Potential applicants to Cayuga 
froa loM-incose faailies say have been deterred by the sti- 
pulation that participants provide their own transportation 
to caap and buy certain special/ eguipaent such as steel* 
toed shoes, ilso, fees for roos and board were subtracted 
froa their pay. Although faaily incoae inforaation is not 
reported in Table 3.1 for the Oswego CBTA participants, 
gualification for part iclipat ion in.\.CETA 'requires that 
faaily incoae 8 -be below the^^fef icial poverty level for a 
I particular family size. 

The iajcjritfy of participants in the Syracuse YCC vere 
black* flovever. The Syracuse control group did not reflect 
the sase racial proportions, the majority there being 
vhite. In prograss pther than Syracuse, ^almost all par- 
.ticipants were vhite^ Qsvego CEIA participants ^ete also 
ail Mhitee ^ 

In reviewing the inforaation we .received about the 
population of the cossunity fros which participants were 
recruited, we fdund that participants aust have had varying 
ideas about what consitituted the bqundaries of their coaau- 
nity. Soae participants in Syracuse had not placed them- 
selves in the ••Over 50,000^* categpry, although only appli* 
cants froa within the city liaitsi were considered* For our 



■ - " ■. ■ ■■ > ' i- . 

porpoSM «• 4«cid«d to claasify Till Srraciisa TCC and 
^ control grdun BMbcrs in th« •*Ov«r 50,000** ' category. 
.''B4GtLn9m oi oar faiiliarity With th« Cortland area, va also 
clas|^fi«d or r«<31affJmad all TCC participants thara into 
vhat «• daessd to be the proper town size. 'Classifications 
iw. th^ other groups were not Altered because ve had no 
Jbasis for cJiaoglog thmm, but 8ob« error is sarelf ^present J 
Syracuse can be considered an urban population r the Hontoe>| 
participants were prisarily suburban^ and Cortland and 
"^Osvego participants case fros ssall cities or towns or 
rutal areas, sln'ce the Osvego CBTA^particif^ants fvere dravn 
fjcos the ease area as XCC participants, tb^^i^istribution of 
their places of residence is likely to be similar to those 
for the Osvego XCC* 

Vov ve vlll turn our atteition briefly to our partici- . 
pants* pretest scores on some of the ihstrusents by vhich 
ve seasured progras ispact. Our principal interest here is 
to see if the various ICC and cosparison groups of our ' 
study scored jsubstantially differently fros one another. 
Such differences in pretest level sight contribute to dif- 
ferences in groups* success at producihg positive changes 
by, for exasple, affecting the vay j^^rticipants behave 
^^^^nrds each other, their Work, or their supervisor's.'; 
j^l(^^hJLS ^ vould lead to a group effect, differences in * 

pretest level sight also lead to differences of progras 

-' * . ■ ^ . . ' . ■ . 

impact for specific individuals. For lexasple, there sight 

• . ■ ■ ' »,.■*(.■ 

be a ''^'celling effect^ in vhich a profs^ras only has a ppsi- 
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tlve Ispact on thoss vlth lov or average pretest scores, 
but those vith relatively high pretest scores a^e not 
affected, either because they have **no place to go** vith 
respect to the seasures/ve used ;or else the progras has^an 

effect onlf for those of a lov initial level, on the other 

^ V ^ ',11, 

hand, it is also possible for a **threshold effect** to 
occur, "^vhere only participants vho have already reached 
sose sinisus pretest level are advanced enough for the pro- 
gras to have an effect. 

Table 3.3 shovs avertf^ pretest scores^ for each treat- 
sent and cosparison group for sose of our prisary measures t 
of progras ispact. In order to test vhether there vere 
significant differences asong groups on these, aeasures, a 
one-vay^ analysis of variance vas perforped on each pretest 
■easore (i.e* , each rov of Table 3.3) vith ^he eight treat- 
sent and cosparison groups as the independent variable. 
\ The nine PSH subscale^ ^are scored so. that a score of 

1«00 is the lovest, or **poorest,** possible score, an^a^^^ 
score of 4.00 is the highest, or **best>** l^oami^le score. 
Of these nine subscales, significant F*s vere obtained on 
tvo, the Work Orientation Subscale £ F (7, 172) ^=3.585, p-.OOl] 
and the Roles Subscale C F(7, 172) =3.332, p=.002]. Interest- 
ingly, the tvo control groups averaged higher than any of 
the other groups on Hork Orientation. This sight be 
expected because, of the nonselected applicants invil^ed to/ 
be in oar contr3d. groups, only the 42X vho took the tise 



and effort to complete both the pretest and the posttest 
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TABLE 3.3 , 

Average Pretest Scores on the PSH Inventory, School Attitude 
Questionnaire, and Decisions and Rules Questionnaire 
for Participants of YCC Prbgrams and Comparison Groups 



assassssssssassxiiss 

Psyohbisocial 
HBturity:^ 
Self Rellanoe 


YCC Programs ,^ 


"" """ ■"■-™'" 

Comparison Groups 


f 

|sass8s 
3.02 


1 

0 

3SSSSS 

1 3.97 


.1 

1 3.03 1 3.34 

1 1 




ssss=s 

3.22 


1 

sss.sss 

3. 10 , 


§^ : 

1 sss«»ss 

I 3.26 


3.07 
3.02 


0 

— — 

! 3.05 


Identity 


3.02 


3.11 


[ .2.94 


! 3.26 


! .3.12 


3.09 


3.07. 


2.88 


Work Orientation 


I 2.75 


1 2.80 


2.40 

* 


2.89 


2.94 


2.75 


3.14 


3.06 


! 2.73 


'%CoiiMjnication 


! 2.82 


2.58 


2.83 
2.84 
3.25 


*2.58 


2.71 


'T.bT 


2.82 


2.67 


iy*u9t' ,t 


2.55 


2.74 


2.74 


2.62 
3.22 


2.70 


2.64 
3.25 

■Jr.' 


2.63 
3.28 


2.64 


Holes 


' 2-. 81 


3.07 


3. 06 


3.05 


3.17 


Social Commitment 


2.75 


^!.91 


2.95 


2.99 


3.17 


2.92 


2.97 


2.96 


3.08 


Change 


3.01 


2.92 


.3.05 


3.33 


2.9r 


2.97 , 


2.99 


3.05 


Tolerance 
SctoorAttitude^ 
Decisions . 

AM/4 Di t1 AM * O 

Question #1 


3.08 
'2'. 9V 

2.90 


3.12 
'2.54 


3. 18 
3.11 


3.29 
2.88 


Til ' 

2.82 i 
2.73 i 


3.17 
2.83 


3^03 
2.50 


2.29 

"irii" 

3.17 


3.30 

"iTis" 

2.47 


Question 12 




Tli' 

2.67 


3.40 


3.62 
2.54 


3.73 


'3.57 


3.56 


I 3.40 


•3.47 
2.46 


Question #3 


2.81 


2.56 


2.25 


2.61 


2.69 


2.55 


%jestion It 


2.90 


'3.00 


3.44 


3.75 


3.38 


3.28 

~r86 


3.08' 
1 1.88 


3.27 


«.92 
X73 

# . 


• Question »5:^ 
total hunber 
of rules 


1.29 


2.37 


2.10 


1.85 


1;82 


2.52 



^Scores may range from a minimum of 1.00 to a maximun of 4.00. 
''Scores may range from a minimun of 1.00 to a maximun of 5«00« 
^Ihe total possible number of rules is 8. 



have been Inciuded in the * analysis. Cortland scored the 

lowest ill Hork Orientation^ Againr fox^Cthe Roles- Subscale, 

the tvwo control groups iscored amopg the highest of all 

groups. Here, hoveve;r# the Syracuse YCC scored lower by 

£ar than, any of the other groups. This nray be partly 

because of soae joking aaong the participants during the 

pretext sessions of tlie Syracuse YCC. Such behavior was 

^ ' . ■ . ' ■ . 

•especially* pponinent when items of the Boles Subscale were 

read. (All iteas in the PSH Inventory were read aloud to 

'■; • ■ . . ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ .• . . ■ • . . ' ■' ^ ■ . 

the-partiicipants by the iny 

The School Attitude Questionnaire is scored the same 

■ . ' - ^ . . ^ . "■ ♦ 

way as the PSM'^ subscales. Possible score/ range fTom^^^(yO 

to op with a higher score iordicating a more. , positive 

» • * ' • ' I- ' ■ i \ . '» * * . * ■ 

attitude toward sdhool. The P for the School Attitude 
Ouestionnaire ^ app^'roached but did not reach significance 
£P (7,171) =2^022 r P=.055]^ Scores genterally indicated 
neitlier highly positive nor highly negative attitude 
toward school, ranging from a high of 2*91 at the Syracuse 
ycC ro a. low of 2.36 at Cortland. 

Questions #1 and #2 of the Decisions and Rules Ques- 
tiotanaite referred to decisions made between the respondent 
and his/her mother. Scores range 1.00 to 5.00. 0;/ gues- 
tion #1 a low score indicates the respondent perceives 
his/her mother as being authoritarian in her deciisions 
regarding the respondent, a high .3CQre indicates that the 
respondent makes decisions completely on his/her own ,"^a nj-^— ^ 
medium score indicates that decislions are made jointly 



betv^a- the Both^rl^nd'r^spondent. Question #2 indicates 
the resppn^fe^t's. perception of the freguendy with which 
his/her mother e^^ her decisions and 

rules, rainging f rpn the lowest score of "nevet" to the 
highest of "always." ' Questions #3 and #4 are the same as 
#1 and #2 respectively/ except they are et^out decisions 
made between ^he responde|it?;^and his/her father. There were 



no significant differen<;^s among groups on an^F^f these 
guestions. There were gei^eb^^l tendencies for respondents 
to report that father^ %ere more authoritarian than mothers 
aiid that they explained the reasons for their rules less 
often tdian mothers. However, interpretation is complicated 
by tlie high proportion of nonintact f amilies in some 
groups. , s 

Of the eight rules listed in. question *5 of the Oeg^ 
sions and Bules Questionnaire, there were significant dif- 
ferences among^^'gxoups in the proportion of respondents 
reporting a rule in\their home only for one of the rules, 
"Time spent on homework^* [ P (7, 163) =^3. 352, p=.0p2]. The 
Oswego YCC and control^|^oup^re ported this rule least often 
while the Syracuse and control ^roup reported it most 

often.. (These figures ar^ not shown in Table^^..2.) There 
were no overall significant differences among groups in the 
total num>t5l: of rules checked offv Averages ranged from a 
low of 1.29 in* the Syracuse YCC to a *high of 2.52 in the^ 
Os^wego cointrol group. ' ^ . 
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3.3 IteficriPtion of Projects 

vlln order to pot into the proper perspective the dif- 
ferences: :^ canps « in ZCC Inpact on. participants Ve f ir s t 
need to pro.vide nore infornation about the types of work 
projects in which th^ vbrkers participated and characterise* 
tics of; the sapervisors that vere# present. Observations, 
supervisor and participant interviews, tl^ Leader Quesftion* 
naire, and selected iteas from the Cafflp Satisfaction Ques* 
tionnaire provide sone of this infojj^^t ion. 

Qbservations apd Interviews 

Observations and interviews were conducted in order to 
obtain both fron outsiders and fran insiders some inforffla-- 
ion about . what' happened during rhe YCC ptograns and how 
participants felt- about what they were Hoxng. 

In Oswego, 25 participants were interviewed at the end 
of the prograai In Syracuse, 20 were interviewed. tfe 
asked the crew leaders ^ti3 giVe us. names of participants 
they thought had gained a great deal from YCC and^thbse 
particii^ts who had gained the least. Thus our respon- 
dents ^sHould have ^^resented both the "g^ood** and the "bad" 
participants as defined by crew leaders. Since' the inter- 
views were conducted '^t the end of^^the programs, they 
excluded participants who left earlier. 

One of the most striking findings from the int^erviews 
was the response . to the first question, "Why did you want 
to join ICC?" The answer was overwhelmingly given in terms 
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of having a job or Baking «oney« • It ' is iaportant to 
reseiber in the aidst of the high aspirations and elevated 
piirjposes of'^he ZC^ that its second purpose^ "to provide 
gainful eaployent^ " is jLts greatest attyaction^ at i^^ast 
to yoath who apply to nonresidential programs in areas like 
STracnse and Osyego County. ^ That piwrpofe iras clearly ful- 
filled by t^ progress ""ve studied. * J ^ ^\ 

Part^tSTpantis generally expressed moderate sati^sf action 
vith the extent of their, involvenent in decisioh naming, 
saying that they vere consulted about vhat vork was to ke 
done and would be done« Hhen asked w:ho they vouxd 

consult if^ they had an idea about Jthe work, about as many 



...... ^, 

Ley-^W( 



said their would talk to the other participants as said they 
would talk to the staff. It seeos safe to <:onclude that 
incj^^L^sing participant involvement in decisions was not a 
burning issue in Syracuse or, Oswego* In spitd^pf the lim- 
ited nature of the decisions* participants were involved in 
- npne had to do irith overall program design or with policy 
matters - participants were generally Wtisfied with their 
-involvement. In previous years ye have f-ound th^t only a 
few of the more mature ¥CC participants are much concerned 
about these broader and longer range decisions and wish 
they could have been involved in them. 

\^ , We were, curious about participants' judgments of the 
value of the work they 'kad done. Only one person^ in, Syra- 
cuse, said the work was not valuable. In both programs, 
about twice as many participants said the work was defin^ 
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> itely iaportant . as said it vas . important but added 
qualifications* The reason aost coamonly given for it^ 
, ; importance vas that ijt improved the area# that is, the work 
made the area look good or, the results were used by people. 
PO:ur Syracuse respondents said the work was"^ important 
because it was good for the participants. Six Oswego and 
• one Syratcuse .respondent said it ; was important because of 
its value "^for the ecology. / Those who expressed reserva* 
tions about its value, five in Syracuse and one in Oswego, 
cited the lack of use of ^the area worke:a on or the short 
dufati'On of the .result:, "It wall all grow back." Partici-- 
pants, therefore, judged the value of their work according 
^ to i^s perceived benefits to otherjs and its durability. 

fiespondents were asked whether f^hey preferred^working 
alone or with - a certain number of people. Their opinions' 
varied widely, but clustered around working with from two 
to eight people. Most said whatever number they selected 
made the work go faster, but ten Oswego and ^f our Syracuse 
participants said the number they chose made for * more 
interesting talk while the wotk was goin^ on. Only four 
respondents said they preferred working alone. The enjoy- 
ment of Ghatti^ng while working was clearly an important 
factor' to several participants. 

Observers visited each program at least two times in 
i^ddit^on to those times when other data were collected, 
racuse and Oswego were more frequently observed, about 



'1 



once a week. Both work sites could be visited during one 
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trip ta^^^^^ S^^^ dispersion of the 

Dsvegd iiark sites aa^i^^ and le'ss 

fregit^nt. ■ 

vyvj^aaiysis of the aotes Bade by observers during or 
iBsediately after their visits suggests that three factors 
vere particularly iapor taut: w^Ic^ leaders, and organiza- 
tion. Certain ty^s of work seesed iiuch aore appropriate 
and conducive to the lec objectives than^ Some 
leaders* seeiaed aore effective than others. And sone pro- 
grais vere organized aore 

The types of work that seeaed most apprbpriate to YCC 
TprogtSis^^^^ kinds of /behavior 

diesired aet. the criteria stated by the participants: l|hey 
v^re lasting aad they vere seen and used by other people. 
(Creating a park seeaed aore interesting than clear-cuttxng 
in the voods for vildlife habitat inproveaent.) Although 
participants did not state^it explicitly, they seeaed to 
have another criterioA for valued vork, the need for 
so)[>histicated tools and skillsi Observers notedi^^n infbr- 
aal hierarchy , in the desirability of tasks. vorking With 
an ax vas aore desirable jthan svinging a grass whip, and 
using a aason's tro^vel 2ind level aore desirable than using 
an ax« Hhen^asked about the jobs they preferred and those 
they vould have liked _^to do, xnterviev respondents ^^\^ 
Osvegb andf Syracuse shoved a definite preference for aore 
techni?ei^ jobs/ / 



He applied yet another criterion tdvthe kinds of vork 
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. »e observed. Be npte^^that sia'pie, jcbutine tasks called 
for, indeed allowed, little participant decision making- 

Hhen vork vas of a routine nature, cl^e airing' brush vIeis the 

. .■ . •"■»■■ * .*.«"■'•'■ 

■ost coBBon exanple, then the rang^ for decisions v^is lim- 

. * ' ■ ■ • '.^ - • . • . 

ited to such relatively niinor natters ais what tool to use 

and vhere to begin. Horic jd£^ a aiore complex nature provided 

• ■ * • .'■ ■'■ „ ^ 

aany more opportunities for 'parti^pant decision aaking. 
Sevjeral crevs built vooden brid^ges; across streams and that 
task especially seemed to ball forth V4.de/B^^ and- persis- 
tent participation in group dedisipa making and to generate 
great pride. The complekit^y of th6 design rfb^ constructTon 

- y \ - ' :^ , ^ ' 

problems presented by the task; an^d p^obaM^ of 
resideAt experts, seemed to elicit "buestions aind opinions 

. ; / ' ■ - • *> • ' -fa ■ ' ■ • * 

• ■ • : * ' ^ ^ ' ■ .. .. fi • , V 

at a much h^her rate than more routine 'tasjcg* i 

Some sites offered a muctu iiigiiei: p of tasks 

of this nature than oth6rs,t- Syracuse^ notably lacked both 
yariety and complexity in wofk projects. Most ""participants 

• ■ ' ' ' >■ . ' . ■■ ■• . 

spent most of their time* in brush cleari'ng^ Monroe, Cay- 
uga, aid Cortland all presented, a variet^^^ Oswego 
showed great dif f,etH^nce$ .in tasks; f to another 

since the crews weje »separate]a geographical ly " and worked 
independently 'Of each other,, for the* most part. Those 
Oswego crew^ engaged ;in more iate^d4,s^ing complex tasks 
generailjj^ dei|onstrated ^higher tabrale. . 

. Two incid0nts.at^^S the participants* 

desire for mpre cpmplex'^and interesting work. One group of 
workers, apparently on their own initiative, began con- 



' ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ " '■■ ' ' " ■ ■ 'i ■ ■■ : ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

9tritctia9 a leaa-to shelter in wooded, little ased 
section Of the park* Because the stractare lyLght have been 
usctd for activities they were required to tear it 

dovn and return to brush clearing* .Their sorale suffered 
€resendously« Another crew discovered in the park a rather 
grand Stone stairway that *had becoae overgrown • They spent' 
. spse days entjbusiastically* pulling grass fros cracks 
between the stones and triij|r^i^g foliage to reveal the 
ftairway. Despite the likelihood«-'tl^ it would continue to 
go unusfid, its relative persanence seened to give 'then a 
sense that this work was of greater value than^^^sply cut* 
ting weeds and they worked harder at it. 

But the type of work being done^ though very iapor- 
tant, was not the only factor that seened significant. The 
behavior of the crew leader also seeaed ^ to have a great 
iapact. At one site in Oswego, for exaBiple#. a crew spent 
tMH^ entire snaaer clearing briish^but a^aintained high 
aorale* There seeaed to^ be twoneasoi^. First, they were 
clearing the perimenter of a state-owned golf course and 
the golfers freguentlV.conplifflented^them on their work and 
reaarked on how helpful it wa:s« This recognition and con- 
firaation of the value .of their work seemed to counteract 
the. boredon of the task. Second, the (^rew leader deaons- 
trated unflagging dedication and enthusiasm", whiqh was 
transaitted to the crew. Furthermore, she used soae effec- 
tive organizational devices such as naming sub-crew leaders 
and safety officers and setting goals for ea^ch sub-crew. 
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AAOther sorale booster for tl^i« crew/ was the "fun and 

projfit* derived froi selling lost golf bdyl'ls they found 

■ ■' -. .y . . /■ • . - 

while Horking. 

He traea to xdentify cr^^---rl^aders vha Were authorita- 
tive in the sense that they ^et ind/ aa>ntained clear starf- 
dards and ^xerted their ppw6lf | wheii appropriate/ who were 
veil-organized, who had an .ripportS^th participants, 

and who were' also good teadfexp-V ife found aany of those, 
as well as soae who fell shirt /of the ideal. The spirit 
an4^ performance of the crews ^^eeued to be related to their 
leaders* behavior. But, while/ sone leaders were clearly 
better prepared by training ^and disposition for the lob 
than o>thers, there were also Influences outside the control 

of the crew leafiers that |^|er limited or enhanced tlr^r 

•A - * ' ■ i-l' ■ ; ^ ■ 

performance. ^ -t-t ■. ^ 

9^ . • . |,,v-J' 

He have l^ibelled t|[ose influences "organization." 

Inicluded in this term are| such matters as who controlled 
the land on which the work! wa^ being done, how much influ- 
ence crew leaders had over; w^rk project selection, whether 
time and resources were availayble Hor planning environmen- 
tal education and rainy daV activities, and, whether toolsV 
and materials wefe easily available when needed. 

Cprtland a&d Monroe jlikd the simplest and apparently 

most effective oi^ganizationb. Both programs were conducted 

* ■ • * " ' ■, , ' 

on land under the control of the organization sponsoring 
the prograa, the county pa^rks 'department in Monroe and the 
county Cooperative Extens^0|n i association in Cortland, 

" i. ■ J . •, - I 'i i ■ .. . .:. ■ 
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though the Cortland program also included /" soac worJc on 
school land. This aeant that those planning the TCC pro- 
graa either had the authority theaselves or were in close 
co^ikctlWith those who had the authority to .decide what 
vprk should be' done. ^ The resalt was a good variety of 
jobs, vork that vas iateresting, educational, and vorth- 
vhile, and adequate tools and saterials. Cayuga did vork 
in sta^te parks# but ^appeared to have excellent connunicar 
tions vith park staff. A park staff aeaber Worked closely 
vith the YCC staff throughod^vthe suaier* Oswego had a 
coaplex situation because of th,e sany vork sites. Sone 
crevs also vorke^ at aore than one site. Prpbleas vere 
evident at soae sites, but in one case a vork site vas 
abandojied vhen the person controlling the property failed 
to provide proaised^ aaterials. Although the ^sponsoring 
agency did not control all the property, they had enough 
alternative vork sites that only ones judged to be appro- 
priate 'vere chosen or aaintained. 

Syracuse had the nost coaplicared and least effective 
organization. ThreV agencies vere involved, ^ the maypr^s 
office,' vhich planned and coordinated the program, the cxty 
parks department, vhich provided the vork, tools, and 
supervisors^, and SYR, vhich recruited and paid the partici- 
pants. Tvoaajor problems resulted from this organ^^tion. 
a£e vas that the crev leade^rs vere poverless to c^Pffige the 
«r^rk assignments even though they, soon realized that'Clear- 
ing brush vas boring and not very educational. Their pov- 
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erlessness was exatzerbated after a crew leader "fired" a 
particjinP^nt for Insubordination and SYR inaediately reas- 
signed t,he participant to the other work site. Under the 
circuBStances, crev leaders were deprived of real authority 
and could not be highly effective. In ^-^ddition, staff to 
assist the two chief crev leaders were hired late and there 
vas fairly high turnover through the sumaer. The lack of 
p^e-progtaB planning and the absence of paid s-taff planning 
time during the progran aeant that littl^^^^^^ 
educating y as done and no serious; atte^ -^ade to 

iaprove the work projects. Staff had little sense of .who 
wis in charge or how to change things. Thieir aorale siift 
fered batdly and participants* aorale was low as a result.' 
The criteria we developed for judging the guality of pro- 
graas are suaaarized as follows: 

1. Hork 

a. Provides opportunities^ for participant deci- 
sion aaking 

<bi Is lasting 

dm Benefits aany people v 

d. Requires sophJ.sticated tools and' skills 

e. Is varied ^ 

2. Staff % 

^ a. Are authoritative ^w(^either permissive nor 
authoritarian) ^ 

b. Have the power to cheuxge unsatisfactory work 
assignaents ^ if 




c. Are goiCSKtwachers . 

d. Arii^^pesslble as counselors 





3. or^anjSEmtaoQ;^ , .rf \ 

^ ■ \ ■ 

control of vork assignments in th 

hands of those vha, are responsible for the educa- 

tipnal. aspect of the program 

■■■■ • 'j ■ , . ■ ■ 

b. Gives crew leaders adequate support (liaison 
witlx administrators , time for planning, resoujrces 
for^ins'truction, tools an^d materials for work). 




ie Leader Questionnaire is useful in discovering par- 
ticipants * perceptions of their leaders* characteristics* 
Participants 'responded to each iten about their leader on a 
scale of (1) alvays (2) often (3]f soaetines (4) seldon (5) 
never* Table 3.4' shovs the distribution of responses of^ 
all YCC participants combined except Cayuga for each item 
in the Leader Questionnaire. Ta\)le 3^5 shotfs the relatiVe- 
standing of each YCC program except^ Cayuga on each item in 
the Leader Ques^^/nn^ir^e. Numbers in parentheses are aver- 
age item scores for each program^ Lines under these scores 
are the result of a Newman-Keuls test for multiple compari- 
sons* A line is drawn under subsets of groups for which 
no pair have significantly different means« For example, 
the single line under all groups for item *1 indicates none 
of the group means are significantly different from the 
oth^zsm For it^^ #8, Monroe, Oswego, and Cortland do not 
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RcsponsAS to 
Uadtr QuesticMnalre Items 
for Participants in YCC Proerans 



T } J V I I ■ I 

. - ,1 I 5 I ■ { 

«Mw«usMSS33assa3snsassaassatsmmax;ssrs>ss;s::s3xaI^srs3S3jss3aasB|s3sssss 

1. Hi/aht is acaeane I can talk to. J 28.2X { 30. IX I 28.2* I 10.7X i 2.9S 

2. Ht/she involves us in decisions. .1 28.^J J 40.2J i 18.6X i 9.8» I 2.9% i 

- . 1 -- [ -• l ^-'j-i | - { --If- •_. ti. 11 

3. He/she praises us for a Job well ! I \ \ \ 

I 33.M ; 31.1X ; 23.3t ; 9.71 1 2.9% 

•1-.^ 1: 1-^ .1- j. 



4. Ik/she is poorly organized. | 2.9» ! 13.5% { 27.9% { «I3.3% I 12.5% 

■■ ■■ . ■■ ^ ■ ■■■-|, — ■a,,, ;,^ , — ,[,,,,,^1 ,.^1 

5»* He/she oan be counted on to do . I \ \ i i 

tfcat he/she says. | 26.2% I ^2.7% I 27.2% I 3.9% I 0.0% | 

t. He/she works along with us. | i|i|.2% j 26.9% I 15.W I 9.6% I 3.8% i 

7. Hii/she knows uhat*s happening on I | j*^ j***'^ | 1 
the Job. ! 39.4% I 41.3% | 14.i|% | 1.9% ; 2.9% ! 

8. He/she gets along wefl with the I ^j'^" | j h j 
^«wtora, I 43.1% > 36.3% ! 1?;7% I 6.9% I 1.0% | 

9. He/ahe lets us losf. | 2.0% I 5.9% } 44.6% I 29.7% '! 17.8% I 

•1-^ -I 



10* He/she is open to disagreement. ! 30.1% ! 28.2% I 24.3% ! 15.5% I 1.9% 



It. He/she knows when someone is try* ; ! j ' { | 

Ing to get away with something ! 15.5% ! 32.0% I 37.9% I 11.7% I 2.9% 
and does something about it. ; ! I I [ 



■i-" " - '^1 . t- - \- 



12. He/she Jokes with us. ! HI. 3% I 36.5% 'l 18.3% I 3.8% I 0.0% 



13. He/she is respected by the I I I j 

wrtcers. t ; 32.6% | i»o.O% ! 21.1% I i|.2% I 2.1% 

.1 i.^ j 



14. He/she gives special treatment to I I I | i 
some workers. | 12.4% 110.3% I 23.7% I 25.8% I 27.8% 

- II I II ■ I. I I 1 M I ..J .J .. . I j - ' I 11 ... ' 

15. He/she calls attention to inter-- I I 1 I | ^ 
eating things in the environment I 32.3% I 35.4% | 21.9% I 8.3% I 2.1% 
(like animal and plant life). ^ < ^ 



16. He/she teaches us how to do | \ \ j | | 
things if we don't know how. I 37.1% I 32.0% I 22.7% I ^7.2% I 1.0% | 

: — 1 1 — 1 1*^ I ; 

17. He/she explains his/her actions I I | ; | ; 
to the group. | 19.6% I 43.3% I 26.8% I 6.2% V 2-1% I 

18. He/she does not help us with | | | ; ; | 
PrMtms. I 5.2% I 5.2% | 22.7% I 45.4% | 21.6% I 

• : 1 : 1 1 7—1 J 

19* He/she comes up with new ways to I I I I I . I 

> approach a problem. I 17.5% { 41.2% | 35.1% I i«.1% ; 2.1% I 

' ' ■ I — l - - [ .y.. - . . [ • ! - : - I * 

20. He/she sets goals for the group. I 28.9% P 35.1% | 25.8% I 7.2% ! 3.1% | 

esaaaaiisassaasasssssiaiaaassaaaaaassaliasaaaslsxsaaas jsssssss j8S8ssss|ss2ssss| 

Kesponses frcm'Cayuga YCC participants were not included in this tli^le. 
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have ^ significaotly different aeans, nor do^ Osveqo, 
Cortlandr aod Syracuse* Hovever, * no single line connects 

Hooroe to Syracuse, indicating ,that these two groups have 

* ' * , .> 

significantly different aeans. 

In each TCC prograa except Cayuga all participants 
vprked primarily with only one leader through the suaaer. 
Each puticipant filled out a Leader Questionnaire on their 
priaary leader at the end of the suaaer^ There were tvo 
■ain leaders in Syracuse, five in Osvego, three in Cort- 
land, and four in Monroe. Thus, the caap means in Table 
3.5 are actually average sda'fes for the sev^al leaders in 
each caap,.: weighted by the nuaber of participants vho 
filled out a questionnaire on each leader. As in other 
analyses, only respanses froa participants vho attended 
both the pretest and posttest have been considered in 
Tables 3.4 and 3.5. (/nf ortunately, data froa Cayuga cannot 
be used in the saae vay because aost of the participants 
vorked closely vith several supervisors. 

The iteas froa the Leader Questionnaire vill be dis- 
cussed under headings that encoapass aore than one itea and 
refer ,to general leader characteristics. Statistics ^in 
brackets are , results of a one-way analysis of variance by 
group oh the itea in question. , \ 

Decisions . Itea #2V "He/she involves us in oUsci- 
sions,** drev "alvays" to '*often" responses from 66% of all 
ICC participants. (See Table 3.4.) Honroe shoved the most 
positive response, vith 92% of the responses in one of 
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TABLE ^ 



Canp«risoff^of Mean L«iSer Qutdtionnaire 
It«m Scores onong YCC Progrwis ^ 



K He/ahe 19 foinll^ I can ^alk to.i, ]^ 11. He/she knows when sotneone is try* 
Monroe OsiMo^^ Syracti^ I ing to gefc away wlth\ something. 

iU^ey (2*32) (2.35) ' (2.$5) \ I and doeTSomething about it., 

• ' ' • ' ■■■■■■■■ r ' ^. •• j Syracuse : OsWego Cortland Monroe 

• .. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■• ; ■ ■ ^1 (2;ai) 4(2.^6) (2.50) (2.01) 



2. He/she involves us^ in decisions. 
Monroe Oswego Syradttse Cortland 
(1,6^) (2.?5) (2;41) (2,^5) ' 



12. He/sher^jQkes with us. 
Monroe 'VOwteo Cortland 
(l^)^(1.64)jv (^75) 



fife. ■ 



3. He/she praises us Tor a Job well 

don'e.'. . ■" 
Monroe Cortlahd 3iyracuse Oswego 
-tl.88) (1.95) (2.13) (2.70) 



Syracuse 
(2.37) 



13. He/she is respected by the 

workers. . 
Monroe Cortland Oswego Syracuse 
(1.64) (1.68) (2.20) (2.50) 



4. He/she Is^ pboriy^ organized* 
" racuae Cortland ' 



Oswego Syrac 
(3.25)_y(3.37) 



Monroe 

C3t60X-^ (3.8i) 



14. He/she gives special treatment to 
some workers. ' 

Cortland Syracuse Monroe Oswego 
(3.2^ (3.33) (3.38) (3.88) 



« . ' . " "■ " . — 

He/she cah be counted on to do^^^ 
: wfiat he/she says. 
Cbrtland Monroe Oswego Syracuse 

(1.80) (2.04), (2.14) (2.27) 



6.. He/a|h^ works along :vd.th us. . 
CortlaniP' Monroe Oswego Syracuse 
:^^60). :|1.8i; ^(1.82) (2.67) 



7. He/she loiows what'sjiippening on 

the ' jSB. ^ 
Monroe Cortland Syracuse Os 
(1.69). (1.80)' (1.93^) (2.05). 



15. He/she esii2:i5 attention to inter-- 
esting things in the environment 
. (like: animal atid plant life)« 
Monroe Qortland Oswego Syracuse 
(1.69) (2.16) (2.28) (2.38) 



16. He/she teaches us how to do things 
if we don't know hyw. vu. 

Monroe Cortland Syracuse Oswego 
(1.73) (1.79) (2.22) .(2.32) 

• • • . ' ;• / ' 

17. tie/she explains his/her actions to 
the group. 

Monroe Qortland Syracuse Oswego 
(2.15) (2.16) (2.41) (2.44) • 



8. He/she^ets along well with the 
workeij^. 

Monroe Oswego Cortland Syracuse 
'rfl.46) (1.89) (1.90) (2.18) 



18. He/she does not help us with 
problems. 

Syracuse Oswego Cortlaifid Monroe 

(3.37) (3.68) (3.74) (4. IS) 



9. He/she lets us loaf. ■ /* 
Cortland. Monroe Syracuse Oswego 
(3.30)^ (3.40) . (3.57) (3-86) 



19. He/she comes up with new ways to 

approach a problon. 
C^rtland^ Monroe /Oswego Syracuse 
(2.00) (2.15) / (2.28) (2.74) 



10. He/she is op^n tp didpgreement. | idl He/she sets goals for the grt>up. 
Monroe Cortland Oswego Syracuse I Cortland Syr^cyse Monroe Oswego 
(2.00) ^ (2.15) (2.29) (2.72) I (2.05) '(2.19) (2.19) (2.36). 



Responses fri 



yuga YCC participants were not included in this table. 



jKote: - Lines are drawn .under subsets of groups for which no pair has 
significantly different means. The Newman-Keuls method for muJ,tiple 
comparisons was used with p«. 05 for each set of comparisons. Ninbers in 
parentheses- are-mean scores for each group on each item. Scores rar«e ihrorti 
1.00 (always) to 5.00, (tiever). 
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these two categories (not shown in j|ny table). hs 




Indicated in labl^ 3^5, there lis a j|||gni£ican^^^^ difference 
aaong the group aeans for this itea CP(3^98) «3. 39^ P«.021 ]r 
nith Monroe's participants indicating significantly ; aore 
j^portanities to contribute to decisions than' participants 
Hnllny of the other caaps. Res^ponses were^^^^e^exally not as 
positive for item #10^ "He/she is open to disagreement^" 
and ther^ •were licr*significant differences among group 
neans. . \v? - - , . 



Control s Responses were mostlyin the "sonetimes" and 
"feeldoa" categories for item #9^ "He/she lets us loaf/" 
although 18X overall responded "never. « Item #11^ "He/she^ 
knows When someone is .txyin^g $6 get away with something and 
does something abou€ it^" 4rew responses mostly in the 
"often" and "somfetimes" categories. ^^Meirher of these items 
siho wed significant dif^ among group means. ^ 

' Friendliness . Item #1^ "He/ihe is someone I can talk 
to^" drew "sometimes" to "always">^responses from all 
groups, with no significant differences among group mec^ns.^ 
Item #8> "He/she gets along weli-. with , the workers, " drew 
responses mostly in the "always" and Voften" Categories, 
although 39X of the participant^' in Syracuse res^pnded from 
"sometimes^" to "never" • (not sh6wnVi:n any table)^;^ On €his 
item there^ jfas2^ significant difference among group means 
Crt3'^^J^?^^^' P**®^'^^^^^ - Table 3.5 shows that Syracuse par- 
^ticipants claimed their leaders got along well with the 
workers significantly less often than participants* in the 
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Other groups ci|l>iid. A simiiit but nuch stronger pattern 
is evident for Itea #12> . «*Ue/she joReis with us" 

; . •■ ■ ^ .. ^- ■ ■ ■ 

[P(3,100)a6.25, p«.Odl]. 

Kfifiififi^as ~ .Sfl t]ie j2!b. Ites #7/ "He/she knows 
vhat*s happening on the job#-" drev generally positive res- 
ponses fros participants in all groups, with 80X of the 
j^esponses falling in t#<a "of^ten" or "always" categories- 
There were no significant differences among group means. 
(Also see item #11 under cont|9l-,) 

gggJSS^ About 71^ of the participants said their 
supervist>r worked along J^ith them (item #6) "often" or 
••always,"*^ although in Syracuse^ /inly 47% made, this / claim 
(not shown in any table) . The difference ajab^ng group mean^ 
As signific^t fF (3,100) =5^ 11; p=^,0031. Table 3. 5 ; shows 
that participants in Syracuse indicated their leader Vorked 
^ along with them significantJLy less of$en than the partici- 
pan.ts xn the other groups indicated. 

Explains actions . Itjem «17, "He/she explaijis: 
actions to the group," ^rew responses ^ostly in the "some- 
times" to "always" ciatfegories,^ with" no s-kgnificant differ^ 

ences between group means. 

, ■■' ' . . ^ ' ' - . . * ' ■ ' ■ ^ 

5£iS aaais. item #20/' the 

groups", drew general agreiement, with 64X respo|^ding in the 

"aiways" or "often" cat.egories. There w^s no significant 

difference among group means. 

Praises . Item #3, "Hir/she praises us for a job well 

done," dreW; mostly "sometimes". to^ "always" respdnies in ^11 
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groups, although Osvego participants indicated receiving, 
significan-tly less praise than tliie' other groups 
CP(3,99)=3.22, p=-026]- ' 

Teacher /helper . Ite a #16, "He^he tefihes us how to 
do things if we don't Jcil^ how;" drew responses mostly in 
the ••soaetiaes" to "always'^ categories. There were no sig- 
nificant differences anong group aeans. Itea #18, •'He/she 
does not help us with ptbbleas," drew reaQonses mostly in 
the "sbaetiaes" to "never" categories. On item #18 there 
W4S a significant difference among groupy means 
%F(3,93)=2^75, p=.047J. Tertole 3.5 indicates thatTMonroe • s 
participants said their leaders did not heip them, with 
pr^^leflis signif icantly -less than participants in the other 
groapa said. (Also see the discussion under^^sia^f igia^- 
tibns of item. #8 of the Camp Satisfaction Questionnaire.) 

gnvironiientai teacher . Item #15, "He/she cails atteri- 
ti6n tMjt^nte^esting things in the environment r" drew mostl^y. 
positive responses from all groups. There yene no signifi-- 
cant differences among group means. 

Special tr ea tment . Item #14^ "He/she gives special 
treatment to some workers drew a wider range of rei?p6nses 
than most item^. This may be because of the ambiguity of 
tliiB -item. Special treatment may be interpreted alterna- 
tivej^y as "playing favorite3" or as helping workers' who 
need special Lihei p. Responses aver a^^^^^ in the "somfetrimes«^ 
or "seldo|i" categories , with no significant dif f eif^ences 
amiong group means^ 
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briQlnalitY. Table 3. 5 indicates . there is a 
significant dif^rence asong group .aeans [ F (3,93) s3.43, 
p.«> 0201 f oe itea #19, "He/s^l^e coaes up with new ways ^ 



1 



o 




approach a problea-^ " ^ Syracuse participants claimed to have 
significantly less innovative leaders than did^he partici- 
pants in ei|||||pr Cor;^and or Honroe« Oswego's nean was iiot 
significantly different from the other three groups, 

QirqflfiAzatA9B« Iten #4, "He/she is poorly organized, " 
had 71% of the responses in tlie "soaetiaes" pr **seldoo*^ 
categories.. There were no significant differences among 
g^up means. 

^ Dependability, fiesponses were generally positit 
itea #5, nue/ishe. can be counted on to do^what he/she says." 
There -were no^^significant differences among group means. 

Respect . Item #13, "He/s£e is respected by the work- 
' ■■■ ■■■■■ ■ ■■ .- - ■ - ■ ' •,• • ■ f 

ers," drew 76v of the responses in the "often" or "some- 
times" categorieis. There, was a significant difference 
among group means [F (3,91) =5.26/ p=.ob2 ]. Table 3. 5 sho^ 
that . Syracuse participants indicated respect for their 
leaders ^significantly less often than did participants in 
either Monroe or Cortland, and the Oswego mean did hot dif- 
fer significantly from the other three groups. 

Discussion ^ > 

. in resjionsfes to the^ 

Leader Questionnaire is complicated because participants 
w4re Unable to compare their leaders to the leaders/^ of 
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Other prograas. vt Assuiing, ^Hpyer, that their judgsents 
V6;re Ibased on 8isiJi|r stan4ards# participants in Syracuse 
evaluated their leaders Jiost harshly^ rating thea signifi- 
c^ntly l||F<er than {participants in the other pro^raiis rated 
their leaders on four characteristics': getting along vith 
participiiJits, working beside participants, originality, and 



bedi^g respected. Honroe participanti^r «t the other' ^nd# t ^ 



rate* their leaders sigx^ficantly higher /Oo^ t^f^:-charac^ 



istics:, jLnvolying participa^nta in dedisig^iSw^^ • > 




t s • ; ^r ^t ings : ar "i^t^ . " 

is that" Vdr^w^lleader^^^^^^^^ ne^ e ' over-* r . \. 



le Syracuse 
our observations 

burdened , lacked adainistxa^t^iye f^^^^ 



, h'ad leifej^^ appi^oprri-^ 



ILCtipo Qii^t ionn^ir e, 




ate backgrolnid^/ ;an^ veye, nge«I!(^:Jiiy less, ef ^ectijjr^* -^Ijian ^ 
leaders in/^bhe 'dt^er ' _ 

— m 

u^ an ilkdicat^li '^f jjf^ jfer^ieption^Sf^ ;p£^ 

ity , of severial aspects oS theit YtC^ su^aer , exp^i;i^n&e. v 

. • These itWas nriXl bi& t^fecrei^^ to/'ds •»'prbctess«v items- bec2iuse ^ 

^ . . \ . *H ■ ^ ■ . ■ . . .V V ■ - ■ . * >«j • ■ ■ 

they; are. rel^t^d to :the processes/ xn the camp ^xperxenq^s i^*. 

■■■■^--Ir "'::: ■ ^v.-^ v'".* 1 '\ "'^'''.'^^ ' ' 

f ii.hich ia^Vhave/ ■ ijipact*t|(^ the 1^ > 

• -the pagct'ioij^ntj^ ^ e dX | 

t>09^?S^^ fpt **CC " .parti@^^aiit^^ a* 7 

/s' to ITS a bre^an^ddirn^ af ' I Cc cattf^ r thesfe ^ iteas. the'^ " 

•^^pact" • itciiis ;f^ thie^^jsjaj^ 




will b-e dii^ sections ^f^^is:^^^ 



«9l' 0 . ^ 
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.-. v" ' ■■■■■■ ■ ' ■■' ' " ■■' ••• ■'■ ', ■ • 

TABLE 3>6 V . • ; 

':'-■■:/ . .- ■r;." •. .■ • ' 

Responses to ^'Process" Camp 
'Satisfaction CHiestlonnaire 
1^ ; , %'.//'■ ibr Participants 

: \ §}B 1 S-cS S(g 

I *< I *< I ^ I *< ^ I 




; 2^^ Boys Seemed inorHB I . j • . j 

most of the jobs. ^ .1 ^3.2% \ 16.2% (I 16.2% ! 24.3% I 



3. Me had all the tools and materials we 
. needed to get our work done. 



■ > 5. We had interesting projects to do 

on rainy days. v / 

-.t . , ■ . .- . . ..^ . ■ ,. ■ . . . ■ 

. >^., / ■■■■■ ^ ^ * ^ 

T > 7.1 think the work we accomplished 

" was worthwhile. 

/ • ■■ ■ ■ ■ — ■ — — • — 

/J^^ V • ®* I didn't know hpw to do a job, 
staff raemberiJ always of fered ideas 
to help me do the job better. 



.: ■ ■■ ♦ • 



4' (. - 



9 .^ur work: projects and assignments 
^ ; '"v iiere we^t planned and coordinated. 



10. The work was boring much of the time. 1 , 17.0% ! 33.9% 21.4% I 27.7% 




I I I I I 

I I I - I I 

. < - ■ I ! j „„mm ' 

I .1 

I I 



12. Workers from different famijly | I I 

backgrounds got along very vgll | 36.9% ! 31.5% ! 20.7% ! 10.8% I 



I I r .1 



14. Staff members would sometimes take out ! I | | 

their frustrations on the workers in | s27.7% ! 17.0% I 2^0% | 30.4% 

V: unpleasant ways. . ! j 



I 
I 

i I I 

I I I 

j ■■ « Am^j, j -r^-n m l'_ i i. ' i ■ i , i i ' _ i r n » ^ _ ' 
! • J ■ ."I t ' |v 



i9i-I^thii^^ t^3.fei 21,.4% i 11.6)^^^ 

■■ .. ■ ■• ,•■„ . i I . ■ ' I . A ■ I ■ .1 



21. I wish I could have had moreito sslf about { * | { i | 

planning the wock and makingP^ I 31.3% ! 40.2% | 17.0% I 11.6% | 

I-'- • ' I .:• . -I •■ ■ ■■• I 'r 

I I ' I I I 
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On the Cnap Satisfaction Questionnaire ;{>&rticlpants 
responded to statements about their canp on a scale of (1) 
agree strlngly ^(2) agree slightly (3) disagree slightly (4); 
disagree strongly. Although the Casp Satisfaction Qu€is«» 
^tionnaire vas adsinistered only at tVe end of the susmer, 
only respdnses from those participants vho took both the 
pretest and the postt est vill be considered in the follov* 
ing analyses. ; / 

As vith the Leader Questionnaire^ Canp Satisif action 
Questionnaire itess4^vill be discussed under a nunber of 
general headings, andstatistics in brackets refer to the 
results of a one«*vay analysis of ' variance by group on -t^e 
ites. ■ • 

Xaterestinq Worlc ,, A Responses vere nixed to fteiP ilO^ 
^The work vas boring auch of the time." A little over half 
of the p4fipticip|lnts agreed with this statement (see Table 
3.6) .2 Although t^e Nevman-Keuls test presented in Table 
3.7 shovs there is no significant difference between any 
pair of groiip means, a one-vay analysis of varia*nce indi* 
cates an overall difference among the means [ F (4,107) ="2.81, 
P-.029]. Syracuse participants indicated having the most 
boring.,tfork tf](ile Cayuga's participants claimed the least 
boring. ^ 

Horthw^ile work ^ A,;Lthough the accompiishment of 



^Dnj^ss Jithervi^e indicated, ^**^ree" vill ^e used to refer 
■ ta^ilotifc±^ "agree slightly" and "^gree strongly" catego- 
T^liiilHK/^^ "disagr^ee. ^ 

I 
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CoRPir'i^onilf ^ Ktan Sooro of "PrMW** 
Uip Sltltf fijotipa CHMtionn^lit . 
^tiilb |«wng tec Proir« 

2. Boya ■■— J Mor« oapablt glrU on nptt of th« Jote. 

SyraouM Honroa Cortland Oawtfo Cayuga 

C1.79) (1.85) (2.21) (2.56) (3.50) 

— — ^ — iH — — -'^V 



had all^tha toola and «at#rlaia wa naadad to gat our work dona. 
^ Cayuga Cortland 'Oawtgo Syradua* Honroa 

(2:00) (2.58) (3.t9) (3.52p (3.92) i 



5. ^ had Intaraatlng proj^oti to ,dp on ralnr daya. 

Cortland Syraoua«£ Cayuga Oswago Honroa 

(2.58)- (3.mj (3.50) (3.52) (3.58) 



7. I think tha work wa aooonpllahad waa worUnMla. 

* ' Syraouaa Honroa Cayuga Cortland OMgo 

(1.45) (1.W V (1.55) (1.63) (1.89) 



8. Uhan I didn't know how to do a job, ataff M«bara alwaya offarad Idaaa to 
halp M do tha Job battar. ' 

Cayuga Cortland Honroa Oawago Syraouaa 

(1.18) (1.63) f (1.9?) (2.19V (2.62) 



9. :Our work projacta and ' aaal g i a w n ta wara wall plannad and ooordlnatad. 

Cayuga Cortland Honroa Syraouaa Oawago' 

(2.00) (2.3r; (2.54) (2.97) (3.W) 



10. Tha^^iork waa boring ouoh of tha, tlM. 

Syraouaa Oawago Cortland Honroa Cayuga 

(2.31) (2733) (2.58) (2.Sf2) (3-27) 

12. Uoricars n-oa diffarant f»ily bfckgrounda got along vary wall^hara; . 

Honroa Cayuga Cortland Oawago Syraouaa ' 

(1.42) (1.60) (1.89) (2.«4^ (2.52) 



ia^ 9taff ■jwdnri would aoMtlMia taka out tbair flruatrations on tha workara in 
'unplaaaant waya. 

Cortland Oawago Cayuga Syraouaa Honroa 

:j:<2.oo) (5730) (2.55) <2.93) (2.96) 



19. I think wa wara undarpaid. t 

Honroa Cayuga Oa wago Cortland Syraouaa 

(1.46) (1.^ (1.70) (2.00) (2.34) 

21* I wish X oould hava had nora to aay about planning tha work and naking niXn^. 

Syraouaa Oawago Honroa Cayuga Cortland 

J (1^^v(2"04) :(2.12y (2^18) (2.32) 

^ ' — ^. — ^— -1 --. ' 



"^Nota: Linaa ara ; drawn undar subaaU of groupa for which no pair haa 
aigniirieantly diffarant aMna. 4 W atw rfX aula oiathod for euatipla 
eoi^pariaotta waa ufad wi^ pa.OS ^^Kaaoh 3«t of oGopariaona. NuBbara in 



paranthaaaa ara Man aodB f or aBrgroup on , aaoh itaoi. Sooraa- ranga trcm 
t.OO (i«raa atrongty) 1» CiDO- (disagraa Strongly)> 
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MOrthMhii* work light properly be considered an iapact of 
the JCC, ve are aore concerned here vith the effect 
accoBplishing worthwhile work on various aspects of per* 
sonal developeent* There vas strong agreement in all 
groups with ites #7, "I think the work we accoaplished was 
worthwhile, with no significant differiences aaong group 
■eais.^ 

yoyk coordination and planning . Three items/ Measured 
different aspects of work codrdination and plan;iing. I.tes 
•9, "Our work projects were well p'ianned and coordinated,^ 
drew general di'sagre^ent. Only iq^ightly nore than UOX 
Agreed with this stateaent/ while the aodal category was 
"disagree sttongly" wil-h over 31*. Table 3.7 shows a 
rather coaplicated pattern o£ significant group differences 
for t*3ts i±ea [F(4Tl06)«6 with Cayuga's par- 

ticipants indicating greatest satisfaction and Oswego's 
participants the least. Responses to* iteas *3 and #5 were 
even a^re negative. The aajority of participants strohgly 
disagreed that they had all the topis and aaterials they 
needed to get their work done #3)-^ although there was 

a. wide variatio^ in ^roup responses [ F 05) =13.56 , 
p<.001j: .As shown in Table 3.7, Cayuga and Cottland par- 
ticipants showed the aost satisfaction while Monroe par- 
ticipants showed the least-. The aajority of participants 
also Strongly disagreed that 'they ^had interesting .^projects 
to do on rainy days (itea #5). Table 3.7 shows that Cort- 

■ ' ■ . y .■. ' ■ \ ■ 

land participants indicated significantly aore satisfaction 
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00 this it«B than pattifeipants in Cayuqa, Oswego, or Monroe 

CF(4,105)«3.66, P-.008]. 

♦ J 

^^flt|-lf9rK?g relations. Participants* re^tions with 
staff were aeasured. by iteas «8 and P^irticipants were 

"^ore cospllaentary- of their staff than they were of work 
planning and coordination, over 72X agreed that staff were 
helpful in offering ideas to help do jobs better (item tS) . 
There, was a rather complicated pattern^f significant group 
differences [ P (4/107) =6.77, p<.001]. As shown in Table 
3.7, Cayuga participant's claimed the most helpful staff 
while Syracuse participants claimed the least helpful 
staff. (Also see the discussion under teach^f/hglp^y of 
items #16 and #18 of the Leader Questionnaire.) Almost 45X, 
agreed with item #14, "Staff members would sometimes take 
QUtl^Sieic^ frustrations on the workers in unpleasant vays.V 
Al^ough Table 3.7 indicates there vere no signific^ant dif- 
ferences between pairs of groups, a one-vay analysis of 
variance reveals an overail .dif riitrence among group means 
CF(«,l67)=3*05, p=.020J. ; Cortland claimed the;; staff with 
the least pleasant disposition while tfonroe participants 
were less critical of their staff. 

Although the majority of » participants were complimen- 
tary of staff, there was stilir a fair percejcitage of par- 
ticipants who djBScribedi their sta^^ as unhelpful and some- 
times ;unpleasant. . % ;, . c^./. ^ ^r, ■ ' 

. Interpersonal relati ons. About 68}i agreed that work- 
ers from different £amily backgrdlinds got along very well 
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(it«i tl2)- As shown in Table 3.7, there is a significant 
difference as(|ng group seans [P(U, 106) -6.96, p<.001], with 
Monroe and Cayuga indicating significantly better iAterper- 

i - 

sonal relations than Oswego and Syracuse, and with Cortlafld 
falling in between. .Notice that disagreesent with this 
ites was strongest Jjji* Syracuse, wher* ethnic diversity was 
the greatest of any progras studied. (See Table 3.2.) 
About 55% <jf the Syracuse participants disagreed with this 
ites (not shown in any table). Por a further discussion of 
participant interpersonal relations see section 3.4- 

participant planning . Over 71% agreed that rhey 
wished they' could have had sore t^ say abou< planning the 
work and Baking rules (itea#21). This could probably be 
said of sost workers in most jobs, but this is still a dis- 
couraging finding since one of our aa j or internals i**ith 
prograss in which youth are given opportunities to aake 
decisions and exercise nespohsibilitf . There were no sig- 
nificant differences aaong group eeans. 

Pay , Agreement was also strong with itea #19^ "i 
think we were underpaid." Again, this could probably be 
said of workers in sany jobs. YCC participants were paid 
sinisus wage, $2. 35 per hour-w* There was a significant dif- 
ference asong group aeans for this item [ F (4, 107) =2. 97, 
p«.022], with Honroe participants showing significantly, 
aore dissatisfaction with pay than Syracuse participants,^ 
and the other groups failing in . between. Interestingly, 
TabJlBS 3. 1 and 3.2 indicated that Syracuse participants* 
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rank«d thm lowest of any of th« groups studied on various 
socio-^conosic indicators^ while Honooe was probably the 
aost affluent group. ^ 

gfg^tTPfifl MSLlk' HA vere Interested in Itea 92, "Boys 
seesed sore capable than girls on sost of the jobs,'* 
because of the stereotype of sen and not woaen doing hard 
physical labor. The TCC gives sales and feaales an oppor* 
tunity to work side Jby side on the ease jobs, aljfthou^h we 
noted that often feaales either were given or chose for 
thesselves the "softer", jobs. Over 59% agreed with this 

statesent at the end of the suaser, and over U3X agreed 

' »• 

strongly. The exception was Cayuga, where 80X disagreed 

'• ♦ 

and 70X disagreed ^strongly (not shown in any table). There 

P , ■ . , ■ 

was a significant difference aaong group neans 

CP (a, t06)«5.35, pa. Oai «ayu;ga had W fesale pro ject 

director, an equal nusl)^el of sale and fenale participants, 

and sany opportuni^es to talk inforaally about sexiss. 

m ; "■' : , ■ - • • 

Discussion 

Sose of the itess in the Casp Satisfaction Question- 
aaire were closely related to items in the Leader Question- 
naire an^.in the interview. Specifically, two Caap Satis- 
faction iteas, #8 and #14, were about staff, and one, «21, 
va6 aboui^^participant involyefiant in planning. Participants 
scjeaea harder on staff in their responses to x^e Caap 
Satisfaction Iteas than in those to' the Leader Question* 
naire.. This probably resulted from the wording of the 



it«i|i,«f In th«i| C*ap daticfAction Qasstionnadce the 
•tataiants vara (itaa tS) •*0han Z d^tdn^t know how to do a 
Joby ataf£ alvaya o|fa£ad idaaa to halp aa do tha job bat- 
tmx^ ftad (itei 114) ^^i^ a^ttb^s Would soBot^aea take but 
tbair fruatrationa on tha* vorkara in unplaaaant^aya^ " The 
vorda ^alvaya** and **aoaetiae8** .aight veil account for the 
apparently hajcaher Judgaenta' on thoae tvo iteaa* . Partici^ 
panta vh'o thought ataf f ^aeabera vera uaually helpful would 
rate the^ ataf f aeabera lover than the top rating because 
thWy vera not alvaya helpful, ^ Siailacly, those vho thought 
staff aeabera aeldoa took out their frustrations on vorkers 
vonld still agree that they soaetiaes did« The discrepancy 
* illustrates the great dangers in generalizing froa gues- . 
tiannaire responses, ^ V . i 

The sale dangers are revealed .by the differences llf** 

conclusions that aight be dravn regarding participants* 

* ' • ■ • • . , *j 

feelings about being involved in decisions, *^ntervlevees 




Questionnaire hov.often their leaders Involved 1|hea in 



decisions, 68X of respondents said either alvays or often,. 
But vben presented In the Camp -^Satisfaction Questionnaire 
with (itea #20) **I vlsh I could have had nore to say al^out 
planning the vork and aaking rules," over ^^% agreed, Her^ 
again the jiording aay have a strong Influence on responses^, -^k^ 
Participants vere not necessarily strongly dissatisfied 
vith their roles In decision aakdng, but. they responded 
positively to the suggestion-^ that they sight hav^ had aore 
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Xha area of ttork coordination and planning, wiii6hV 
aloug vith pay, receive^^^^^ ^£ dissa- 

tisfaction fro n partdcipants, is one that we also observed, 
lb sole extent, participants* coiBplaints were surety a 
reflectioA of real but ^ unavoidable jprobleias. It is 
l^unlikely that any YCC program will run with machine- like 
precision, given their short lifetime, multiple goals, and 
heavy demands on staff talents. However, participants in 
different programs may 'have had different expectations 

about what was satisfactory organization. Furthermore, the 

■. ' ■ . ■ . * ■ ' • 

■■ 'h. , . ■ . ■ 

complexity of supplying tools and materials varied with the 

demands of the projects. Clearing brush does not require 

fflucli logistical support. v T : 



3.4^-- Does the YCC have a measurable igj^pact on its p ar - 
ticipants ? / . 



• Psychosocial , Maturi ty an d Decisions and' Rules 

Two^t^iled t-tests were performed on all pre-post mea- 
sures. fihei^ all of^the YCC proj<^cts are considered a3 one 
combined g^^odp two of the ninfe PSH subscales showed signi 
'ficant changes from . pirtetest to- posttest. The Trust Su^ 
scale showed a^ significant positive change- [ t=2. 29, df=113, 
'p=.0240 from a meaift score of 2.70 to 2*78. The Tolerance 
Subscale showed, a /significant negative change [ t=-2. 14, 
dfsl 13, jj^.034 J; f rom a mean score of 3. 17 to 3. 09."^rNone^f 
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the other PSHsubscales showed a significant change. It 
shoiiid be noted ^ that although these changes rare statisti- 
cally significahtv ' the differences b.itween.aean pre- and 
posttest scores do not indicate large changes of attitudes- 

The school Attitude Questionnaire shtoired a' Change in 

- . ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ . 

the negative direction £ tTv- 2, 67 , df = 1 1 3> p=,.002] from a 

■ean of 2.63 to 2.50, th^:;Ntb| :parti,cipants evaluated^^ 

schools and school learning mote negatively at the, end of 

' r ■■ ■ ■. . y ■ . ' ' ' ^ ^ ^ 

thjft suaaer. ^ 

Tests were also perfo/rmed on items^ in the^oDecisionfe 
and Bules' Questionnaire. Our only residential camp^ Cay- . 
uga, was excluded from this analysis since the participants 
there had not been at home during the summer .iand thus had 
had no opportunity to experience changes in parentialN^ci- 
sion and rule-making l>ehavior. Combining the four nonresi- 
dential YCC camps, none of the four ite|s measuring faiiily 
decision making showed any significant change; Of 
eight rules-listed, only one, "Eating dinner with the 
family," showed a significant change [t=3J11, df=99, 
p^^02 ]. At .the pretest, 44||«h6cked.^^^t^^ 

to only .30% at the PQsttest. ^ Kwever? th^re was ^o overall 
difference in the number 04 /rules tliat ' paf;ticipants checked 
off between the pretest and tfee po^ttes:^ ' ' 

.The tests performed above give us some indication what 
changes -took place among "Mie YCC participants over the sum- 
mer,, but they still give us lit/tie iiidlcation what ..the^ 
impact of the YCC was. The^ chahgesi mentioned above .1^^^^ 
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have .resulted from the suaaer y'cc experience'^ ^l^ut they may 
also have been caused by other influences. ilot related to 
the ICC- To partially resolve this di of interpre- 
tation, nonparticipant control ^rbup data vere compared to 
YCC data for the tvo locations for ^hxch ve had contrq 



groups, dsffego County jRi Syracuse.^ In Syracuse there vas 

^The statistical analysis used here, a general linear 
nodels procedure, isy similar to others used later in this 
report and deserves^^^.^^^^ comments Eor each subscale or 
guest ionnaire item, the dependent variable .is the post- 
testv measure. ^Jk^ hierarchical regression equation is then 
constructed, the first eil^ry beiifigHthe pretest measure^ 
Thus, the effect of each participant* s pretest level oa 
his posttest score is controlled for, or partialled out 
of, each succeeding variable in the eguation. This 
procedure is oiore poverful than using simple pretest 
posttest difference scores (Campbeil and Stanley, 1963, 
p. 23; Cohen and Cohen, 1975, pp. 378--393) . Other varia- 
bles entered in the equation are, in order, the partici- 
pant*3 sex, age (dummy coded as a categorical variable), 
vhether the participant lived in an intact family or bro- 
ken family, vhether the participant hadf ever had a regu- 
lar paying job, vhether the participant had taken part in 
^school activity ^during the past six months, and the 
group to vhich the participant belonged (in the present 
analysis, ^^C versus control) • « Thiis, the group effect on 
the posttest score h%^ partialled from it not only the 
^.pretest score, but also a number of other factors which 
/^ay have been correlated with ygfroup fflembership and vbich 
^ay have also affected th^ posttest scoria. In this vay, 
ve can be more certain that the group effect is pure, 
^•e., it is^ not^^contaminated by other factors, or at 
,^ast hot " those entered in the equation. Finally, six 

are entered in the equation. These are 
%i,e inteia^^ of group vith each of tlie other varia- 

les in;;i:^i^ These interactions are not entered 

era^rcll,i^ interaction has partialled from it 

5 iot^finis^^^^ main, effects but alsa the effects of 

e^aaii^^ other interactions. fioveve^, the inte;rac- 

ti^^ partialled from any of the main effects, 

jalt^^-ti^^^ presence in the equation reduces both the 

li^rrdi^^^/*^^^^ and the; error degrees^ of freedom in the 

"^^ignifica^ce tests for the main effects. The resulting 
measure of "gain" is actually an adjusted posttest score, 
^i^e., adjusted for the pretest level iin^ the otheV varia- 
bles preceding the effect of interest in the regression 
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a^signifxc^nt dxtfeience betveen the ICC and control group 
Oft only one of the nine PSM siibscales. On the Tolerance 
S^ibscale the . l^yracuse ICC shoved significantly lower 
adjusted pbsttest scores than the Syracuse . controjrgroup 
^CF(t^27)=a.7i*^ Vp=?«0383]- There*- Was a significant group 
eff ect f or t|)t^ School Attitude Questionnaire [ F (1 ^ 27) = 4, 77, 
p=.0379]. Here again, the . Syracuse ICC showed si^nifi-- 
cantly lower adjusted posttest scores than the dyj^acuse 
control groilp. On the Decisions and Bules Questionnaire 
there was a significant mai^n effect for group on question 
#4 [F(l,11)=(5,09, p=.0312].* Responses indicated' that the 
ICC: had^^Bore' effect than the control condition on influenc- 
ing fa-^^rs to explain the reasons for their decisions or 
rules. Of the eight rules listed, there was a^ significant 
group effect only for rule #8, "Eating dinner with the 
family" [F (1,25) =7i06, p=.*6i361. The ICC particij^nts 
checked this rule more often at the end of the summer than 
a"^ the beginning relative to th<p control group. There was 
no significant- difference /between groups in the total 

; ....... .4-— 

equations . Thjis analysis is more accurate and usually 
more poweffui^than a simple .one-way analysis of variance, 
and the ge^neral linear models procedure is more flexible 
than an analysis of covariance. Also^ although the ana- 
lysis was designed primarily for the deter mination of 
group malAi effects discussed in the present section, 
other terms in the eguati9n allow the testing of 
hypotheses which will be discussed in the following sec- 
tiond^f this report. 

^The sample size was smaller in this analysis than in oth- 
ers because over half of the participants j in the Syracuse 
groups were not living with their father^, and thus could 
not answer the question. 



%}imbet of xiiles chieckedm 

\ in Osvega rhere «ak a signdyf^icaiit difference Jfetweeh 




the IfCC^^nd cohtrol group on the Self- Beiiance Subscale 
sfe^C^O'^3)»4.45, p=^0il26]. The YCC par:tici pants skoved-sig- 

. ' scores ^ 

hiflcantly^ higher adjusted ppsttest on tULs subscale tha 



the control group BeBbers. There vere no other signify 
group effects for the other PSM Inventory /^bsca^es^ the 
School Jittitude Questionnaire^ or the first four questions 
of the 'Decisions and Bules Questionnaire. Of the eight 
rules listed on the Oecisxons and Rules Questionnaire, 
there-were significant group effects for rule #4> "Time 
spent watching T. Vw"yAf.^j(U31) =4^ 5^^ and for rulp 

#6^ "Against going arWad with ce:gttiin giri;^"" 
rF(l,31)=5.46^ p=.6^33]. The^\cc participants checked off 
both of these rules more often^at the end of the summer 
than at the beginning relative to\ the control gr'bup.* The 
ycc participants also checked off significantly fewer rules 
at the end of the summer than at the beginning relative to 
the control group £P (1 ,31) =4.24^ i)=:. 0479 ]. 



It is difficult to draw conclusions from the above 
analyses on the effects of the YCC on psychosocial matur- 
ity^ school attitude, or parent-youth decision making prac- 
tices. The effects were completely different in Syracuse 
than they were in'' Oswego County. This might be expected 
si4ce both the populations and the programs involved were 
very difJ^erent from one another. It may well be that 
sweeping generalizations about the effects of the .YCC on 
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Lcipant's •aref.in'a,l^|>y6"priiftei '.">■. ^ ''M^^-- - ■ . >-^'- - ■• ''"i;->sj^ 



its parti 



ife also stress tKe' warning , 
sub ject to guestioh* bWca'uiie^^ ' * 



randoa 
because 



control g^2Jj^ ions^lected. YCG ^pp^^ ,/ 4^^ 

of the dif f er^OTce* inv te,staM^^^ condititons^etMei3-B. :t3b* j^--. . 



YCC participants an4 the control group meabers. Either of/ 



theise problems aaylhav^ sevefely%iased th6 results ia.u^k^. 



n.ovn. vays. : . ' . ■ 

The overall decline in Tolerance scores, and^ the 
decline in the Syracuse YCC as \^mpared to the Syracuse 
control group give sone cause for alarm. Certainly credit 
cannot be given to YCC for raising Tfust scores withoat 
taking responsibility for declines in Tolerance. Given the 
lack of consistency in outcomes, it seems most prudent ^o 
conclude that there is no evidence of strong: impact from 
parti<iipation""arn"the YCC programs in the stutfy. - 

The school attitude gi^^tibns demonstrate^ bit more 
consistency, but whether this result is ^positi\ 




ter 6f judgijent. Critics of th^ public schools migjit argu^ 
that YCC participants obtain a more^^accurate ^view ofV' school 
learning through their experien^^^^^^ a nonschooi learning \ 
program.^ on the other hancf^, it may not help YCC partici- 
pants* life phances to become disaffected by schoolf* 



ERLC 



9^mp S^tirSfactirOn Qu est ionnair.e 
• Another <ay\e^ measured the effect of the YCC was by 
means of the Ca^ Satisfaction Questionnaire. As discussed 
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- in the ip^previ^^ section, ve have drawn a distinction 
*>«t«i<Ben^/^process^^ "impact" items-. The "process" 

;i: it<e>ifis|^^ ve us information on the processes in the camp 
experiences which may have led to significant impacts on 
the lives of the participants, "Process" items were dis- 
cussed in the previous Section. Table 3^. 8 shows the dis- 
tribution / of responses to "impact" i^tems from the CaVp 
Satisfaction Questionnaire for all five YCC programs com- 
bined. Although^^this gu^stion/naire was administered at the 
posttest dnly^ in or4er to maintain the same sample ot par- 
ticipants as in other analyses we included .in the table 
only the responses froia those participants who took both 
the pretest and posttest. This also assureji us that all 
respondents participated at their YCC ca^ for the entire 
summer. ^ 

Satisfaction. Item #1, "I really liked the YCC summed 
program, " is a measure . of total camp satisfaction. * On the 
whole, the YCC camps studied received a good rating.. About 

:Vha almost 



80% of respondents agreed^ with the statement, 
hlilf agreed^trongly. / 

I ^er pe r s ona 1 relati6ns. A number of items concerned 
participants* relati^s with each other.. There^^4i/^.s-^rong 
agreement with item #13, "I haVe developed guite a few 
friendships with other workers in the program." There was 



'Unless otherwisfe indicated, "agree"«swill be used to refer 
to both the "agree slightly" anfl "agree strongly^ catego- 
ries, and similarly for "disagree." 

• • • ■■• ■- ■ • . ^ :■■ •:■ ■ . ' . 
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TABLE 3.8 



Responses to *^Iinpact" Camp 
Satisfaction Questionnaire Items 
for Participants in YCC Programs 



really liked the YCC 3urnmer^^^p 

4. This job was good experience for 
fHiture jobs^^^^^ 



CO CD 

3 CD 

OQ T 



CO Q) 



d'^8j6!%^! 31-5% 



• V 




I feel more comfortable around adults 
now than I did before the program. 



17. I have learned a great deal about how I 
can help people itk my comnoluty become 
active in working on envidonmental 
problems. 

18. I have learned a great deal abbut how to 
get along better with peoplfe wha\are dif- 
ferent from myself. (Different in any way 
-racially, ethnically, personality, etc.) 



I 



I 
I 



I 49.1% ! 3i».5% 



6. I le;arned a great deal about 
- to use tools. \ ' 

1^>|^r learned quite a bit abdut 

/ '^5^he .environment in dur group's 
ivirpnm^htai^uqation program. 



28.^% i 27.0% 



I 31.3% i 38.i»% 



13. I have developed quite a few friendships 
with othe^ workers in the progran^. 



! 63.1% I 27.0% 



15. I have learned a great deal about how. 
to work on projects that require 
teamwork. 



! 39.3% ! 44.6% 



10.8% |y28.8%^^ 



! ^2.9%: 



27.9% ! ^6.8% 



2# As a result of this program I have begun 

to think more seriously about looking into! 21.1% I 29.4% 
educational or career opportunities in en- 
vironmental cdnservation or related areas. 



I 
I 

I ■ ■ I . 
I ^ I 



09 CX 
(A Q) 



9.9% 



10.9% 



22.5% 



16.1% 



5.4% 



6.3% 



36.9% 



22.3% 



17.1% 



24.8% 



2 - 

OQ T 



9.9% 



5.5% 



21.6% 



14.3% I 



4.5% 



9.8% 



-a 
23.4% 



17.9% 



8.1% 



24.1 



I 
I 
I 

• I 
I: 
I " 
I 



also fairly; strong agreeaent with itea #15^ have lej^ned 
a groat ^ deal a that reguire 

teaairork*" There was a diversity of opinions on itea #16, 
••1 ft^^' lore coafortable around adult A now than 1 did^ 
before jthe prograa^w. , but over 60X disagreed. Over 68X 
agree4 that workers froa different faaily backgrounds got 
along very well ^tVm #12, Table 3^«), and over 75X agreed; 
that they had leax)h«^ a great deal about how to get along 
better with people who are different from themselvesw(iteiR 
#18). It Jfcpild appear that relationships were ^generilly 
good aaong participants, and opportunities for the learning 
Of interpersonal skills aaong. peers wiere ^vailabl^ to and 
used by participants* However; participants did not claim 
to have learned as much about getting ialong with adults, 
perhaps because they were relativ ely sk illed at this before 
the, summer began, but more likely because t^hey were given 
fewer opportunities for this type of lear j 

Learning. ^^|^|^tings on the amount of^ yi^z^ng related 
to thi^ork experience were mixed. This was particularly 
true of item #6, learned ei great deal about how to" 

tools." Most participatits sjaid they had learned guite a 
bit about the environment in the ei^|^ronmental education 
[xam (item #11), but participants were less sure that 



they had learned how to help their community^b^come active 
in workijip on environmental problems (item #17) . Over 83% 
of the participants agreed with item #4, "This job was good 
experience for future jobs," and almost half agreed 
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Strongly.* This must haye incladed a fair nuaber of 
participants vho vere not planning to go into 4nvironaental 
conseryatioh or related -areas) (item #20). This is espe- 
cially significant since over half had not had a previous 
regular paying job. (See Table 3.I.) ' * ' 

future Plans . Item #20 is a measure of the YCC's 
impact on the participants" plans for the future. About 
half indicated they vere thinJcii^ ^iP^^*^ educational or 
dkreer oppprtu^ties in environmental conservation or 
related areas as a result of th^ YCC. Of course, this does 
not mean that they will actually pursue such education or 
careers, but it does indicate tha^ the YCC had an effect -on 
the thoughts and plans of a considerable Qiimber of its par- 
ticipants. 



3>5 — Do som e Y CC programs have yore a,mpact than others ? 



psychosocia l Maturity a nd pecision ayi Ruizes 
An analysis similar to the ^one used in sectiin 3.4 
(see footnote* 2) was performed using the five YCC programs. 
In thisr way ve were able to test far overa|||^ ^fferences in 
impact among the YCC prdgrams while sratistically controll^ 
ing for several important personal background characteris- 
tics of the participants, and removing from the error term 
the variance due to those characteristics' interactions 
^iiTith m^1lber|^hip in one of the five programs. 



Of the nine PSM suPo^cales, three sh6wed main effects 
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fpr group ■eabership: \,the Self-Reliance Subscale 
rP <*#67) =2. 97, p=. 0256 ]; the Co«Bunication(^^.Siii>^cale 
f P (4,67) -3.26, \^=. 0167 ]; and the Social Commitment Subscale 
CP(V67) =2,77 *\;P=-0339], Table 3.. 9 shows the relative 



Comparisons of Mean Besidual 
Gains among YCC Programs 

Psychosocial Maturity Inventory: 
Self -Beliance Subscale 

Syracuse Monroe cartiand Oswego Cayuga 
(2.99) (3.02) (3.06) (3.28) (3.39) 



i - 

p} Communication Subscale 

Cortland Monroe Syracuse Osvego ^Cayuga 

(2.93) (2.95) (2.96) (3.08) (3.40) 



Social Commitment Subscale 

Monroe Cortland Syracuse Osvego Cayuga 
(2.95) (2.98) (3.01) (3. 10)^ (3.38) 



School Attitude Ouestionnaire ^ 

Monroe Osvego Cortland Syracuse Cayuga 
(2.57) (2.82) (2.87) (2.90)\r (3.03) 



Note: Lines are dravn under subsets of groups for vhich 
no pair of groups have significantly different means. 
The Nevman-Keuls test for multiple comparisons vas used 
vith p=.05 for each set of ^comparisons. Numbers in 
parentheses indicate the relative standing of each 
group on residual gain. 



standing of each YCC program on these three PSM subscales. 
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HUBibers in parentheses are average subscale scores for eabh 

group on the posttest after the effects of the pretest and 
the Other personal backgrovnd variables have been part- 
ialled out of both the posttest score and the .group varxa- 
ble. These £ Mill be referred to as adjusted postte3t 
scores%^ Lines under these scores indicate the result of a 
NevBan-Keuls test for aultiple comparisons. , A line is 
drawn under subsets of groups for which no paxr of groups 
has significantly di/ferent means- Thus, Table 3.9 shows 
that on the Self -Reliance Subscale Cayuga showed the high- 
est adjusted posttest average, and its average was signifi- 
cantly higher than^ll other YCC programs except Oswego, 
Syracoise, Monroe Cortland and Oswe*go did nob. have adjusted 
posttest scores that were significantly different from each 
other. A similar pattern emerges in -the Communication and 
Social commitment Subscales, except that in these subscales 
Cayuga is. by itself. Cayuga shows an adjusted /postteist 
meai^ far above any of the other four YCC programs, while 
the other four programs hav^means that are not signifi- 
cantly different from one||inother. Of the six other PSM 
subscales which did not show significantly dif fefent group 
means on adjusted posttests, Cayuga ranked first on 
adjusted posttest means on all but the. Trust Sub3cale in 
which it ranked a close second to Monroe. Cayuga was the 

. . • " 0 

A . ■ . • , 

only residential program studied , and these results are 
similar to results reportejd in Appendix A which indicate 
that residential programs in general have a more positive 
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inpact Qh their participants than nparesidential* prograias. 

gfl»P Satisfaction Questionnaire ^ / * 
The casp Satisfaction QuestionndireMcan also give us 
soae insight into hov the five ¥C€-pr^raMS affected their 
participants differently^: Table 3.10 shows the relative 
sigiiinding of each YCC pringraa on each of the "inpact" itens^ 
Nunbers in parentheses are aean scores for each group oli 
each it^en* Lines underneath the group aeans are the 
results of Nevaan-Keuls tests for aultple cofflparisons. 

(Also refer to Table 3.8 fM the distribution of responses 

■ / \ \ 

to lapact itens for all YCC projects combined.) 

.1 r 

^ As can be seen in Tabxe 3.10, the Hevaan-K^uls test 
indicate/that there are no sigj.ificant differences between 
single group neans for any of the inpact items* One*vay 
analyseis of variance alsQ indicate no overall significant 
differe||ses among group means on any of these items with 
the single exception of ^^^IH really liked the YCC 

summer program" [F(4^106) =2.Tik2^ f p=.025]. fable 3.11 
reveals a significant association between group membership 
and camp satisfaction for this item [ X*=24. 68# df=f2^ 
p=^0164]. There ^ was a greater percentage of dissatisfied 
participants in Syracuse than in any of^ the other groups. 
Observations of managerial problems and work projects of 
questionable value in Syracuse suggest some sources of dis- 
satisfaction at Syracuse; but participants there did not 
respond differently to items concerning whether or not the 
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TABLE 



. Coapttriflons of Mean Scores of **Iinpact" 
Camp Satiflfaetion Questionnaire 
ItaHS among YCC Programs 



K I really Uked tha YCC simmr program* 
Cayma : Honroe Oswego 
(i.ilO) (1.46) (1.78) 



Cortland Syracuse 
(t.89) (2.2i«) 



4. This Job was good experience for future jobs. ■ 

Cayuga CbrUand Honroe Oswego Syracuse 

CT.ll) (1.58) (1.65) (1.89) (1-93) 

6. 1 learned a great deal about how to use Ipols. ~ 

Cortland Syracuse Cayuga Oswego Monroe 

• . (1,84) (2.28) „ (2.50) (2.56) (2.62) 




'11. I think I learned quite a bit about 
environmental education program. 

Cayuga Cortland Hon: 
(1.45) (2.00) (2/23) 




ivlronnent in our groups s 



Oswego 
(2.26) 



Syracuse 
(2.28) 



13. I have developed quite a few frlendsMps with other workers in the progran. 
Monroe Cayuga Oswego Syracuse Cdi^tland 
■\ \. (1.35) (1.40) (1.56) (1.59) (1.63) 



15. I have learned a great deal about how to work on projects that require 
teamwork; . . • 



Cayuga 
(1.36) 



Syracuse 
(1.79) 



Monroe 
(1.81) 



Cortland 
(1-95) 



Oswego 
(2.15) 



I6r I feel more comfortable around adults now than I did before the pftjgrara. 
Cortland Oswego Cayuga Monroe Syracuse * 
(2.37) (2.69) (2.73) (2.77) (2.97) 



17. I have learned a great deal about how I can. help people in my conmurtity 
become active in working on environnental problems. 

Cayuga Cortland Syracuse Honroe Oswego 
, (2.09) (2.37) (2.41) (2.42) (g^fefr) 



18. I have learned a great deal about how to get along better with people who 
are different from myself. (Different in any way — Vacially. ethnically, 
PfrilK^Biilty, etc.) ' 
Cayuga Syracuse. Monroe . Cortland Oswego 
(1.80) 0.97) (2.04) (2.11') (2.22) . ; 



20. As a result of this program I haue begun to think more seriously about 
looking into educational or career opportunities in environmental conser- 
vation or related areas. 

Cayuga Oswego Monroe Cortland Syracuse 
' . (2.10)^ (2.33) (2.52) (2.6tf) • (2.79) 



Note: Unes are drawn . under subsets of groups for which no pair has 
signiflcantlr:'' different means. The Newman-Keuls method for. multiple 
comparisons was used with p».05 for each set of . comparisons.- Nunbers in 
parentheses are mean scrores for each group on each item. Scores range from 
1.00 (agree strongly) to 4.00 (disagree strongly). 
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i#orJc was worthwhile, ("itea #7) ; and; whether or 'nit 'the work 
was borxAg ' (itea «10) than participants in , dt.H'et groups. 



TABLE 3-. 1 1 



^ V « , ; ' •'' j&jmparisons an?ong YCC P^^ 

• Responses to Camp Satisfaction Questionnaire 

; : • - 7 / "T really liked the YCC strtmer^ogram-." 



' ' , . , ' s ISyracuse! Oswego | Cortl^»isi I Monroe "| Cayuga !; totals 

-^ J ■■ ■■-■r^-' ; j '3^-5J ^2:^1? j 69^2*- j. 80.0% \ H8.IS%. 

: • ^agr**e sligHtay ^ I ^^ .\ ■ 6 !■ 5' ! 1 I 35 

* . ' • ^ ^ : 1 -^^-O* ]■ 51.9* I • ■3i.6% i . 19.21 !-''lO/0% I 3lV5* 

V .' disagree slightly I 2 ]' H i ' | 0 1?" - 

''i.' -^ \* ^Gv3%::\ u7.M% \ 2A.A% \ 7.7% !. .O-.Ol I 9.9J- ' 

■dl3agre"strongly \\ 7 ! 1 ' { 1. | 1 -f- 11 



Ijdtals ! . 29, ! 27 ! 19 ! i'^6» I .10 | 111 

• ! 10^1 I 100.0% ! 10Q;,0? I 100.0? I 10D:b% I 100.0? 

' Note; NLmbers refer ttx> the nunbei^^ d^^^^^^ ^ 

Percentaiges. arie colonn percentage^^^ ! . ^ 



/ ,;^(S$e Table 3.7^) Th^^^^ of aoportuniHty to cpmpar.e the • 

j:;Va;lue qf^ tlireat work projects with th at other ' programs ^ 
ttay have i^A S^racu^e .pa^rtici>ant^ t positively. 

' they were less satisfied, 



V bfecaus^^tbey worJc to be ' less worthwhile- 



crew DiffMlfeces ' 




Isolate the effects of^ 




'i'Ai^^us' leadershi;p- gual3L:|^i^:-';d^ on ■ hid 

'i^/p^jl^ ii0;|^hp^^^^ scores 'from'* 
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or her workers; 



only those parti^cip^^'nt ¥hoyii5&rke(i^^^ und'ir only one crew, 
sjapervisor Mxtb-'-MittlLi^or nor^^Xaf lUende fron bther supervi-- 
sors, ' we f urt^htEtr. r(pfduced .^"^Mtl saiijple^by^ stipule that' 




oriBWs must £ave Kad^^at leasC^^ :i^ 



ten members. 



^t no more than 
and that 



(not includxng the^c^ ^^sarainPar) ^ 

we have both^pretes^^ ahd ; fp&s^^i^^ 

, completed LeadJSr Quest three members 

^'^of each crew. This *-arisi|^e5u^ ^)articipants of 

■-.-^ . ^ -..fy>-:J1.3^^ ' , , .•; V, 

intere^ were%in miditffti^;!;^^ were under the 

' influence of the^^same^^Xle^aLfi^#>c^^^ seven weeks. In 

.-order tii> ma)fittizj|j<^fe^^^^^^^^ sample^ we included p^r- 



ticipanti^^ri^^^^ guctlified by ttfe 



- - ■ - - ■ 'c.. ■ 



we selected tvelve crews 
VCETA^ ,Qstf;feg[cr;:^ and Monroe YCC .pirogram3# - 

"^,,.HLith at e 

^Afli ahsliysis.^ of covariance was ^perf orme^ f ot e^ch ^of 
. the PSM subsCales with the pirettest- score as - the dependent 
/ 'Variable a pretest score as the covariate. The par-- 

" it crew m^bership and|p||€^^^ of the pre^ 

testr ^o^e* with<, crew membership , were entered as independent :^ 
varl^^eSi There ^^iSa^^»^sign if ic main effect for crew 



'only oii-the Change Subscal^ [ F ( 1 1 ^ 43) ==2. 7^ r P=='- 0096 ]/ ihdi^ 
; ca?t^c?iig adojusted pos^esr means were %sidgnif ican^ly di^fei>eat 



among the crews. ; There^were no significajijfe interactions of 
crew with pretest score. 
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'He aldo perfornecl a one-way analysis of variance on r::i;h;i;j,, ^'r-^ 

.9'. ■ ' ; ' 'vv-; r 

all'^ of the Leader Questionnaiire .and Caop Satisfaction Quesr ; / 
tionnaire items with, the participant's ctew / membership as^ 
the independent variable. There were significant eff€!ct,f*v 
for crew membershi^p on most of the "pr^ess" Camp Sa^tisfac^ 
tion .'•items (see Table 3* ^ /f or a^ list j^f items) , bat- t^here 
were not significant creir meobership^^ effects on mpst of the 
••impact" items (see Table 3.8 for a list of items) There « 
vere also^sigAificant^ effects for creir membership on 'ioiost* 



of the Leader Qjiestionnaijce iteiiig. Remember tha.1: the ; ' 

Leader Questionnaire^ items aea$;are the .participants' per- 

• ' ' ■ . ' ■ ' ' ' ' * ■ . • ... ■ . ■ ^• 

ceptions of their I'eaderiS* char.ac€erij5tics and guality/ and 

so are also "process** itp|as. f.'f^^^^ - o^the 

differences among the. twelve cjrews oil each item is beyond 

the of this paper, biit it is, clear from inspection of 

the resuits .that cprtain ^ ci^'e.wis tenLd^*^to g^^ positive i'C 

ratings* on many of the items whi^^^^Hrer c^rews tended to ■ 



get negative lutings. Although crew$ differed signifi- - 
catntly on many measures pf "pf^ois^sissy " they di^ not differ j v^; 
significantly on-sji^any measures ; of "impact" as measured j 
either by the PSM InVentory and the Camp Satisfaction Ques- 



# 



onnaire* 



Observayiog^ and Iiit^rviews ' ^ ^ 

l4 additix)ii!^io\/being somewhat ' Hisappointed in / the 

■ ■ - . ■ ■ ■ . . ; : v ... , ■ . - . ■ . .. v, ■ 

small number of 'differences among programs on our outcome ^ 
iiieasuresr which rieduces the interesV of our study^we were 
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sar prised. '^ Our sur|risa resyalted from our having observed 

^ vhat we thoaght to be substaatlal differences among lithe 

' - ' ' " ^ - ' • ■ ■ 

programs that ^ete not reflected in. the outcome measures. 

" ks noted at several points above, Syracuse seemed deficient 



in;> many respects, Qsvego h^d some strong and some veaJc 
^.^c^wsr while Cortland^ . Monroe, and Cayuga all appeared to 



be good programs* Prankel (1978) had found- some^ignifi- 
cant increases in PSm scores among Cortland YCC partici- 
pants in 1976, and ne expected these to be replicated, 
l/itli^the exception of Cayuga's gains, however , which can be 
attributad in large j^tt to its; ^residential nature, our 
measures failed to cotroborate our judgments about program 
.qual^illi?;**-' ■ , .. ■■ 

Af ter ,t^ data had b|en analyzed and the 

three factors of wprJc^ staffr and organization identified; 
as reported in s'^tion 3*3, jje searched for other analyses 
and bthia^r outcome rtpasures that might support our gualita^ 
tivfei jujd^aents.r H^^^ecided toj uie att^endance records ' as; :an 

,^jj^^l^u^yevm<^^ attitudes toward 

: Observers rankecl' each'^W^rk.-^ ^th^^ 
ri^M^^'dr lo\i 4ccordin9 to.- type of v W and leader per- 

. foriance. This ranking could be dbn^ only for Oswego^ 



Corti^d, and Syracuse becaus^ biir ^servational data on 
' ilonro^ were 4nadlquat^^ It was not done for Cayi^a because 
' tiift crew leaders changed!" frequently and because attendance^ 
was not a^^se^ul,; i^Jiiqat or of attitudes in a residential 



proirraa^jjr Oswego p^rovi^d^ed the most interesting rfase - because 



80. r'y^!^. 



was .- considerate variatioM^roa 'iij|^i#^:tQ;^^^ 



crews Were rated low and ail.^tfjtXand crews^ 
> Analyses "Were perforggp for crews*' from all three 



':^r^!?,»"« togdth^ to find progras differences and ,,,f oi: 
.; Oswego/ alone to find ^differences aaong creWs in the sane 




ance was. t^a^feen fros the official tine sheets* 



iife the^ ;VJt'*iree programs together,' 
'■^f -^^^^'pii^'fliaj^ but npdera^te ■cbrrelation; ^ of . 



.^f«iii^«(ii)e;t 




a statistically 
29 (p<.Opi| was 
t^iraanjCjfe anja: pur rating of project quality. 



iMni€4.cance Was the fact that crews 
j^n. aj^dditionl^^^ lower at tenaance 



:d4yiationis fn atten- 



i^s^-4.1fi^<:reif^^ rated leaders 




nb%/ records than in 



aand^/recor 



i 



-WiQ - wf)^e!^a^¥d't-h4^ r asinig, *the 
^ewsv' iJni5^, ^ iipilPlrVr" ■■t^: ' corj^elatiori' 
endance andv pr^jiecfr gua^ rating was ' nijch 

'nons;igni^cant4 although the s^ffiBdard deviations 
li^nificaatly different (pOOOl). He aXso fpundr 
o;ther variables in jghe inalysis> that attenr 
dance sefaed to correlate highly witlF sex, fanii|| incoae^ 



. ^^-^'^l^^^ln^d/^roa the ^^strectors after the programs were cob- 0 
J^^^^ wa^Si coded for "^ach iudividual as the percentage 

that the person 'was paid. 

t^.i.^/--.::=--«f^ less :t han- half of ; " 

Were excluded. 
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aad pretastMlIRa: on the ' So?i«l ^ aiidvldenti# 

We aiso found no iaia effects f Quality gating 

^lien using it in an analysis of covariance on PSM ^scale 
t>OSttest scorek^ith pjf&test scores as the covariate. ^ 

That is, there was no relationsliip between qualify €^s we 
judged., it ana effect of the pros^pa on*particiB||itl^ as mea- 



suredlby' the PSM.-' . / ■ 



# Oujr analysis aug^fsts that attendance is a function of 

. ' both leader/work quality and pa r|J^ pant 

' in particular, ^rticf i^ntsr^^ocial Cbmaitment , 'as measured 
' by the PSM, appeaj^s ti be -a good predictor of attendance. 
This is cu^pufl;- :b^^^ the work Orientation . Subscale 

W0Uld,>pl>ear -to be Bore directly relat^'d to attendaifce but 
f : piroVed^ n bej We believe this ^^aises quest io^ 

Eiv-f%i.:»ai|aity-.^ 

''iv^ '■'«i^»S)\!^.€heJiBpac^ 

;butco«el*^^W^sl^^ believe::' the ;Crit^|U'|ssess--| 

ing pr^^ra. Quality ^^i^te^; by ! the i^'^tlfll^i an4 a^^^ 
va;^bns i^rit:|>nt.iii|ed^^^^ 
Tscussed'^in, section ,:;3*-3- '^'rrg^M^-- 




-S*ral other types of analy^s KSve? beeii, P^tf^rmed^ on 
■tbeldataw These analyses have g%rallyi^ given r|sults that 
no loterpretable pattern.,.;^^^ a brief des- 
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cription of sone of these anaiyfes and their results. 



LYiJl^ iQb^ and previous school activities. Footnote 3 
described an analysis in vhich a number of 
personalJback%);:Qtirnd variables were used as^'covariates in a 



.regression ^ui|tion* used principally.^to discovef the effect 
of:^-^he EMfijticipant 's group aembership. However, these 
covaria^iP nay also ^e;exaniij)^ as separate ^ffects. The 
informjsition was taken from the Personal Bac%rofnd Ques- 



tioiinairer guesti^^i^l.; 3, 5 (coded dichotomousiy as J.iving 
vith botih aother a nd^^j^al^h^. versus all other categories) , 
8^ . and 9 . (code d JM ha i jJnTiMfco 3- - activit 



aojre) ./ Hheh: :all tli 
sis \there are lai 




Vjarsus ^ne or 
^^are included in the anaiy>-^ 
on three of the PSH sub- 
o;|^», { F , p^^^3;2; Social Commitment 

"^i^^^. 0 i 2 ] ; _and TolerSt^ I P ( 1 , « 7) =5 . 5€> 



Itl'^^Jthree subscales, ^females '/had highelx: J 



est means? than males. 



adJ^iisrCed 

The highqil female gains' are consistent with findings 
in bptfi though a?oler-' 

which %iiat sex difference 
Tolerance inexpliicably iSeems tq: be 

ti' 




ance is tliS^^>rily sub scale 
appear s^onsi^t(ej 

the mo£;t changeaji*^%«^^ subscaj^^sy showing^b^h pre-to-* 

post changes^ and group difzerences mbre .f:jp^^^^ than any 

«r^her« The fact that girls seem to gain more ^hah boys" 
thbugh in .^ilffer^ ortie^ sample to another, may 
indicate thart the ]^ is a more po>^€B^ui one f 6tr 



P^nT 3 •-^Besults *¥ ; 8^ 

young vOAen than for young aen« Perhaps engiptgenent in hard 
physical' M§or outdoors is sufficiently unusual for females^ 
that it hks a greater iapact on thea. It vould be easier 
to support this^clai* if the sex differences *^curr.ed on , ^, 
the sane subscales in each sample • 



f In addition to being one of the few ^ consisten^j^f^d- 
ings aaong our tlhree saapJ^, thisf^sdx difference is one of 



the few phenoaeua ve can identii|r that has parallels in 
both "iapajct" ind "process" aeaisures. %Hhejir jasked in tn^v^ 
Caap Satisfaction Questionnaire to resj^bn^^to the Si%eL€S- 
aenv, "Bo]^5 seeaed more capable than git^;^^^ ^^^^^Of X^e 
-*-^^H i (item ^ #2) ^ .par-^icipants divided clearly- along^ 




male/female lines. 13*7% of thei^^eaales agreed nith^ t.h6 
stateatai: ^^^mri%d ta /SseX of the aales. Using all four ' * : 

le c^l^gories and cdaparing aale to ffiaale-rlesponse^^ 
the 4ss0ci5yc5bn®b€ftiteen sex and responses lias hXighly s<i3fn|g* 
^cant [ X* =43. 08, - df^3, pk. OOq^]- (kot shown any J 

|ibable«) Itr^^ii though fSe?J^oys may not KaVe concurred,, tfiei^ -^5 
girls ftpip>arentiy.J^^ doStheir share ithe 



vork. This feeling* ma jfe^^^^ grea^r 



gains '4s 'measured-N^y ;the P51! Invenstwi]^^ -. -.^^ • ^ 

Aside from sex IVi^erences, . "bheire ncM <>^^^bsS^ttKK 

^''^^^^^ct^^-'tmi^.a.ti^^' of the -other personal Jjackgraund Vaf iabl^SiT y 



Tfi^^ -were^5(^^^^ thes^ V^iab^^^ witli 



group aeabership variablf^ b lit these, interactions ^r^^dxf-;,, 
ficuit to interpret ' aid may be oj3^ .spurious effects, 
TherjfiKfore, th^y will nht'W^ discuss^ed i^ this re)^ort.^ 
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This analysis vas repeated for each of the, locations 
for vhich we had control groups, Syracuse and Oswego 
Couhty. In these analyses the group variable is coded 
dichotpnous^y astircc ViW^^na contjjjj^j^ The effects of -inter-' 
^^est concerning the personal baclcgtound variables would be 
xnteractions/between personal background and grpup nenber-i; 
ship. This wou44^ ^'i43ili,ix;ate ^^^^ had an effect for 

soae types of pltticigi^nts and not others. However , there 

- ■ . % :# 

were no significant interactions of this type. 

^ . ■ • ■ " ■• 

^ Ihyfg^gt gf. yagei jTftHjr^Yr Apj^f^g aB4 sA?g 9£ th? 

tic ipant's tiliae cciiaunity . An analysis of covariance was. 
performed on the five ycc groups for each of the PSIl sub^ 

■ ■ " .. - ■ ■ '■' w • ■ ■ . ^ ' ■ " 

scales with the posttest PSM subscale score as the depen- 
dent variable ajiid the pretest PSM subscale score ^ as the^^ / ^ 



3 

^9: 



covariate. The ^independent variables were the sive of the 



parricipdnl:' s home comaunixy<' the participant 's x family 
icoae^ (both variables coded as- presented.; in Table 3. 2» 
excluding missing data) , the {^^tiicipant* s ' and the 




participant's >gre^ij:^^ high (ages 17 or 18) or low (ag^s 
16) . There were no signif|,cant main effects for 
^ lathough on several of thd sub:^ales the ."below 
/IfVOOO^^^-tegiiry did rathet podrly/ As for the size of the 
participanf^s home ^community, there were significant main 
effects. on ^ two subscales: Tolerance [F (2,61) =3. 517, 
p=^:035 ];\nd Dha^^ [P (2,61) =3.21|fe p=.0.46]. On both sub- 
< \ scales the "undjer :^500# category did rather well whiJLe the 
^ >^ --foyer 50,000" category showed .lower * adjuslpd posttest 

■ ■ ■■ .9': . 
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scores than average. This was also a genei 
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trend on 



several of the other subscales. The aaln effe^m for age 
and sex h^ffk already been' d^iscussed* ' There were no slgnl- «^ 

f leant InteracHtions of Incoae with town ^ze., nor did these 

. •. ■ 

factors Interact significantly with either age or sex. 

%. ' - • 

. . Slnc^ alBost' iill of the noA|hlte8 were black and • 

alao^ all of then" were In Syracuse, we ran the race analy- 
sis using only the participants In Syracuse* .^llSIXi^t hose for 




ill whoB we have coaplete Infornatlonr th^^re were r whites and 



14 blacks, making significant results extreqiely difficulty 
to obtain. ^ The saip type of analysis of * covqix lance as dls- 
cussed above was u;8ed except wltif^ r^pe (coded white ^fersus ^i 



L^^^ Incdae, sex and age (coded as above) eus th'e 'inde- 

'Sir./rii' ■ - ■ ■ ' ■ ^ ■ • ^ - ■ 



pendent variabiles. There were no significant; 



'.^^ for race In Syracuse on adjusted poi^ttest score^ f or any of 



the PSM subscales # nor were^t^ere any hMicable^^,^^^^ 



'lysis . We vere iHterested^^ 



In tlie assoclatlcMiUi ^qf^ the PSH subscales and the Sbhbol 



-Attltudje Questloflnrilfe^^ :w^^ sever A^ritens from th<e Caop ^ 



9; 




Satlsfai^t,lp4 v^uestlo and tlit^Leat4er Questionnaire. 

Jin anarystif^^^ was used Idc^lcal to -thentjne 

dlscu8i|ed^l> footnote 3 (p/. |{^V-^5^^ except that the group 
varitirble was^^^r^^ gjiUltionnalre Item. Th^ items 

from the Camp Satisfaction Q^iitionnaire Included in this 
analysis were: ^ 

1. X really likeMd ti^XCC summ 



'1. I think the Sf, 



O nr.- 
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■■' ' ' • ' ^ • 

12- Horkers fro» different family backgrounds got; / 

along v«|:y well here. ^ - 

The it ea 8 froa the Lea4«IBif Questionnaire' included in this 
ntinalysi^ .were: "y f 

1. He/she is soae one I can talk to. - . 

2. He/she involves us in decisions. 
6i He/she works. |long with us-. 
8: He/she gets along veil with the i/orkerS. * 

'^^:':^:vr'''^' "'^ ' He/she knows when soneone is try^ing to get avay 

t{. *'"h sonething and^does soaething about it. 
<F . ' , - 

13. He/she i3 respected by the workers, 



16. Be/she teaches us how .^<?S^a:^±ti^^ we don't 

know how. 



There were a few sig^rifiQant associations between^ these^^ 
^ -^^^ ad justed^ost1|^st scoicres on the PSM subs^M^s^. 

, f a^d tlie School Attitude Questionnaire/ but tKey followed ni 
Sji^f^^*-' ^'^cl werfel fe| fenough to 
ebns^dered spurious; Therefore/ they will i^ol^e di^oSsed 



^-^^^i'* ^^■'^■^^f ^^^^ in footnote 3 (Pi. 6i- 65) 

; Wai^:: perjoraed with the two groups being the Oswego 

■|v ;ycc^nd^^^ Oswego C£TA These two group^ lived, in 

;: "rthe. saae ipea and w6re^ <M|J. the saae eipproxiaate ages, but 
dif£ere#<ia faaily jKi«^ie^ the CETA particftijnts coainq' 
fci^ frqa £aai;L|^ below th4 ,of fioial^verty levef. Both the 



^ CETA. and ICC;::,rci5i¥S did- essefrfcially the saae " kind " of woj 
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5- The TCC crews scored si^lficantly better on /adjusted 

posttest scores than t he CBT^:i^^^^^^ on- tiro of , thi^^^^^ 
scales: Sel£-Reliance» [r(jVi4)!"^ 

Gossitsent £P(1,27)«4*2«, p«^^P^^^^^ Th'iSfe" were no ^signifi- 
cu^r cant Interactions of ' personal background variables vi|th 

^ " ^sig^^^^ sesbershipj^^^^^^^^^ were no group^tfects 

or ij|teractlons on any of thi^ iteas fron the Decisions and 
Bales Questionnaire. 

The higher YCC scores are particularly interesting^ in 

V 

?iei|iuof the lack of effect of personal background variar 
bles/ which certainly were sosevhat different given the 
incose criteria for participation lA CETA|and in view of 
the rather high sai^ks given to ih€i' sunnelP experience by 
GET* participants, in il^iy cases higher than those given by 
Oswego YGC participants. One ej|:plaJdiatlon is that the iphe-* 
nosenon of ii^egative labielling on youth# that is, creating 
special. > prograBS^^j^Rjl^ *^^/< troublesoae or poor 

youth Vtfick: ;th^a s«n^^ parti cipants^with an uJSaesirable 
c>aracterizatioi y(see Brenn^p, ^^''^L* at; work here^ 

^ " **'*'"^\'- ■ ' ■ ■ » ■ '. '>iHf' 

" ^.though CMA participants didr €he sane work, thes^ were 
identified |jps low^iAcose and therejpore "gained less 3^ 
Seif-fieliance ad^^ Socfial Gpmsitment 4s a r|3fsuit of the 




experienc^.^^'^^ 9^^^ credibility , this explanation vovild 
h'ave to be tested as a hyppthesis rather than offered as dt 
is here after the . finding, has;: i)eren na^de. 
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Conclusions and B«cosa«ndat.ions 



It is appropriate at this point to. refer to the first 
pages of this repprt where the purposes .of the study and of 
the YCC vere statefdu - The studf . vas not intended to evalu** 
^ ate the three ak jot; YCC objectives, accoBplishinif conferva- 
t^on vorkj, glroviding eaployaent to aitrd inqteasing 



enyironaen^a |f^ ha|re noted th^^^ the second 

'objectivev i^^^^ Was the. "^t inportant to the youth ve 
interviev0.d, vas cl^rly accoaplished. The first was too, 
thouglr'i^^^^ug^ soae of tli^tvoji^^ sensed aore valu-^ 

^^^able thdn other ^ vork: that was done. We nade no effort at 




Jki^ ^ ^ ^ 

was in the sore general purposes of the 
^|;;|^pie^^ in the terms, "seif-di^nity andHlelf-discip- 

, xii]^p^» w or k and relate with peers and supervisors^ "build 



.I'kstinq cultural bridges^ "' First , w^^ atteapted to assess 
pt^e impacjli of YCC on these and otbepf- aspects of •*iierson<^^jtj 
and Sociai developaent^ " . convincing evi-- ? 



^ ' , denc« ol strong TL«pact. S<je^^^i^^ we coapared the !■ pact of 
' different ICC projects, again found iitti© difference 



'9':- 



in ispa^, except that the residential ,proqraa, Cayuga, * 
seesed to have 9c|fater i■pact^ than tl^e nonresidential pro- 



!!♦ - ■ 



grass. Third, we collected and presented— ^%ia Jcegarding 
the operations of" the different ^CC pCj|gFa'»itr-"'but what.. * 
seesed to us ;|;0 be isp^rtant diifferenceiiM^H^rq^ 
had littljp ■eaaurable ispaot on parfiq^^^^^T Hq^^^^ the 
program that seemed to us to be -Boil^j^S 'brgalilzed, ' 
Syrabusey vast also the program^ ^l^^^^lyji^ich participants 




expressed the greatest diss^isfact^^M^ Our fourth pur- 
pose, 'the developnent of instruments and strategies for 
future research, is addressed below in recommendatiofs 
regarding research^ . ' ; * 

\^ Hhy didn't t^¥#^ind, more dea*cut dif f erencres, either 
betveeJIigre- aM po^^ttests^ ¥a;^could 
answer : this gaiestion vi^th assurapce, we would have li more 
interesting and useful report to , sake. He are forced to, 
' .^.ecuUtj^ate, but'^such speculation is ^i»port«|t Ult'cause it 
^^^^ /the natures^f ^CC anf -- the challenge of 
evaluating YCC and- similar programs^ 

There are' two logical p6ssibili ties that would. accoulS^> 
Sam^^ CXoAing of little or no impact: . 
.f^yi '^. ThezB *as{ no impact. 

Me were unable to measure the impact. 



Outside evaluators aire inclined' to offer the first explaiia- 
tion in situations 'Tsuch as this, demoifi?trating their obiec^ 
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tlV|ity, with *):<|gard to the progra* being evalu|ted but als'o 
' reveaiinig their unexapined fait'h in the power of their 
Vcraft. Prpgraa advocates in the saae situation assert the 
second explanation; charging the eriluators with . fJisensi'- 
tiyityrand ihcottpeteiice for their failVire to document the 
vondentui things that anyoiie vho really knew the prograja 
could see goingf on^ i M 

As the reader night infer fro«; th^ way which these 
positions have been"' stated, we find ourselves somewhere in 
between, believing strongly in the' potential ^benefits of 
the YCC and similaif ptogramsLr- haying some doubts about the 
poiier of- current insitruments- and methodfe f or assesing those 
benefitis,^ yet committed to the^ goalvof fxndxng appropriate 
' aeaiKs of '^ a^ise^aent^lSypause \they are needed both to shed 
light on important processes of [ huiaan development and to 
inf orm program developers and sE^onsors of the most' ef fee- 

: ... ... V, : ,. . 

tivl program models. He .shall address each of these possx- 

bilities in more d^etail, therefore, , not to choose^ one or 

■ ■ ■ ' ' , ■ ' * . ^ ' 

*the other but to gene rate^-^stJme alternative explanations for 

our findings that might be explored in future research.^ It 

should be /noted that the two are not mutually exclusive;' 

they might both be ti^ue^ ^ 

liiie first possibility, that thfere was no impiact, has 

at least two dif ferent^explanations^ Either^ ve ^ may have 

chosen^ YCC program's that, happened to be ineffective or the 

XCC in general may not have a measurable impact oir partici- 

pantsi. One cannot pretend to carry out a^evaluation with- 
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out X allojvxiig f pr th€r finding s that th^ brograffl being 
6valUatedv4*aiB^-not korki. . . ' , -^^ ^ " i 

^ . The second, possibility, that vete* unabie to Beasii|',(|iFf^^^^ 
th« iaitfict,' iight be attributed to a%lea6t three r€^9dns. 
Firstv ve ' Bight hatVe chbsea the vrong outcomes.' !Fhe'YCC 
aay lhave poK^rful effects on participlaLnts v . b tlio^e- 



i 



^f^iects might . be' entirely idifierent from tKe e££etits ve 

: ■' .[/y:-r ■ /• • : ^ ':-iy:^y ■■: 

7 tried to ae^asure^ / Second,. , the inSt^aents ve seletited^aai^^^^^^^^^^^tf \ 
^ have been insensitive v to "teal changes that they were. 

. : • :/:..-• - ':>o,"V^ . < ■ 

. designed / to neasure; i^-^* # they v aaiT^ tove been at vpr^ 
' ittvalid/or- at best inappropriate. Thir^lV nay *have^^^^^^^i 
titled area? in iilA.ch^ ^t 

ihstraaents that could have been expectetf*to ineasure Vh>j?t^;; 
ii^pacrr. but adaini^tered those instruaex^ts - in vaiys tla*^^^^ ^ 
ncigated their sensitivity and utdlity>' The l3onsideration4\ 
' ^of th^se I ipossibilMties :1^ ass^ by the r^s^tis of tW6>^ 

\^ othefr studies : of I the' Yg)5. usl:ng the Psychosocial -Mat^ur it ^^^^^ 
:/ Inventory as an 1 outcoae .aeasure'. omfe iraS conducted /b/^ 
^ran*el (197^) onlthe 1976 eortla^d'yifc program* The other ' 
' .VV Has conducted by P|eg. RosenbeBry fn (1977 in Several fedeiral- * 

' ' ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' • ■ ■ ■ . ; ■ ^ ■ 

.^ljf*spoirsored pxograms.' * Our , anaJLysis the data she. c61-» ^C. 
V leered is reported! in App^ndxx Ar in botfti of those sam* 

pies, participants, in general ' shoved increase in PSH « 
scares Qveir tb^ sumaa^ For Fran,kel*s sample, two s\xb- 
^ .scales, Self^Belirano^ and ^ TAlerancei/ shoved signif icant 



increases ^nd one more. Social Commitment, shoved increases 
approachingr^ significance^. >franlcel administered "^six of the 

■'• ^ V . ' . 



r 

■ / 
/■ 
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nine PSH subscales. Is Bpsenberfy*s' saaple, iflyte of the 
; ' nine subscales s|he administered shoved significant gains, 

vV'" ■ •'"'-■■^'^-^ ^ ' • ' ■• ' r \ 

Hork Orientation, Trust, >coaaiunication, TiDleranceV and 
Socxax iCofliiilnient. Ais ndted , in A^pe^njai A# ^interpretation 
of 'Rosenberrj*s.data is iioiitetd ^by lack'of inj|£armation 
about jLhe program, a^ut the pexsoi^&l background of B^r- 
:tici|)ants, and abput thV^'rci^itions uniel^r Vhich Jithe PSH 
Inventory was adainistered.^ Nevertheless, the consistent 
finding j^f^sdrgm increases in PSM scores disc^nfir^s 

. the hypothesks^that YGC in general has, no .measurable effect 
and ths^t the BpM is^ insens\tive ro YCC's effects. 

«;* ■ , , - ' " ■ 

FrabJcel^. stu^dy^>cohducted as a hat\iral ex^^geriment with 

riandbmly assigned treatment' and contrpl groups- and a com- 

. parison gro^up" of yo'^h in a no thel^\ iJei nd of summer work pro-- 

« ' gram, ';^ stippdrt|pthe notion that XCC can have measur- 



able eff^&tB on participants'* He found Ho comparable 

^ 

dnanges'^in nonpartici^^tants whe^ther^hey. had * worked during 
.the ^finaimfet or not«: . ' . • 

: T:-' This leaves two of five reasons listed above« We 

V*^' mi^'ht have s^l^cted vUnusuallV weak programs to evaluate or 
the testing^ conditions might have >vari^ substantially^ 



. 1 ■ 



The inclusion of the 1977 Cortland ¥CC ' program^ in our study^^ 
and our" observations of Jthe programs in operation tend to - 
\ disconf jtrm tjie f irst.^Me did not 
in Cortland that' we wouJLd have expected from ^Frankel*s / 
Study ^nd from our observations of the program*! The Cort-^ 
land progrii^ differed itf 19/7 from the one Frankel studiedv 
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Du.t not SO greatly! that ve vouJ.d have expected to be 
* Beasurabley les^ ef^ect'^ve. He ^caonot,^ hqwever, : rule 6ut 
this poesibillt':^ entirely because ve have no solid . evidence 
to tl|e contrary* 

Testing conditions definitely varied anong the three 
studie^« Prankel admj.nj.stered the PSH and^ other measures 

. ■ .>■' ■ ; ' • / ' ' - ; 

to the il976 Cortsiand sample in person for the YCC partici- 

pants at^v the . i^retest aad»by mail to the control group and 
^ " ■ . ' 0, ^ r 

vto the YCb participants a-^ the posttest. . Furthermore, he 

■ailed the V post test to both groups in th3 third* va^ of* 

November so that his posttest measured changes that lasted^ 



m ratl^r 



three months, oi^ more kf ter the end of ^he program 
than end-^of^prpgram states ^ that our ppsttests and Roisen^- 
berry's measDired^ As a participant observer in the Cort- 
land program and as ""intervieifer of . all participants # ^ 
FranJcel established himself as S'djHeoni^V vJ^o vas known and 
liked by. the YCC part4cipants» Ir is possible, thereifore, 
that they responded differently pn the posttest because 
they knev it vas fo.r him^ It is also possible ±hat the 
delayed posttest gave a moce accurate mdicatipn of program 
impact. Fr^ankel (1978) citea\ studies using both immediate^ 
and delayed posttests vhich shjpved greater ^increases in-.the 
dflaVed posttests. 

fiosenberry Administered :Some pretests herself and at 
other sj^tes ^^ztsked program staff ^ adminisTter them* &11 
osttests- were administered by pj^ogram staff. In t^his case 
too, re^ptonding to ^tihe ?S.N Inventory for 3>^aff meabcHtr^vith 



■■■■■ >^ ,^ 



, ' vhoai they had established close r^latdonships ov^r the 
suBser say have haA an ef£ect oh scores. In any case, the 

. ' . , V ; ■ ■ , '"'-i . ■ • . ' 

testing conAitions in both/ studies vere different fros 
/ those in oars' vhere ve vere esse Qtially outsiders at botli 
the pre- and posttests. I- 

Testing conditions i/ri Syracuse vere unacceptable. 
Xhey have Bade us cautiou^^ about interpreting the Syriacuse 
\ results!! There vas^ su|c 

of resistance to the. testing procedure. He interpreted 
\ this is resulting fros at least three factors-^ - ]?irstr 

tight discipline vafis not characteristic of the Syracuige 

, ■ ■ _ ^ ■ ■ *- . 

progras^ Staffs for^reasons that are discussed ati^ve, were 
not able to establish ifiirs authority and therefore could 



>^ coaaand coBPliance vith \l 



not c^aaand conpliance vith the evaluators* instructions. 
. Second^^e vexre naturally perceived" as representatives of 

vhite authority vho were d^aanding school- like perforn^nce 

: ..V." V • ■ . . .... ' . ' : 

_ froB predoainantly blaolC youth- vho expressed their .dis-^ 

"satisfaction about being l^dte to ^sit still and pay >^t'ten- 
■. ' . • ■ * ' • 

tion' and about being teSti^d^ especially at ' the^end of June 

after school vas ou't-Xlhird, aany 05 the Syracuse partici- 
pants had difficu-^W^ folloving instructions and filling out 
tl\e foras. A nuabea of f oras, Were ; siapiy excluded from the 
analysis ^cause of glaringly inaccurate . respoD^es^ ' 
Barking al>r^ spaci&s than thete ^ ver#^ questions or Barkin 
the saae ansver- to all giiestions* . , 

On the basis ^f obr experience in, Syracuse, ve con- 




/ eluded that the PSM Inventory shoul^ not be adainistered in' 
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a group context under such conditions. iiei|fpare confident 
that individual, one-to-one administration or perhaps even 

groups of four or five with 'one tester vould have- provided 

• • * ' * 

such sore usable responses. The added costs of such a 
procedure are« obvious^ 

. But if the Syracuse* participants were most direct and 
obvious about their displeasure vith the testing proce- 
dures, they vere not alpne^ Especially in osvego, other 
I participants alsb cosplained about the school^i^ke treat* 
I sent and sose sj^sply refused to participate. In Hon^oe, ' 
vbere participants vere uniformly vell-bQ^ved and appar- 
ently coapJ|.iant# one young man was heard to say to his cos* 




panion while responding to the/ PSH itess, **I*m answering 
this like 1 was a redneck. M This incident illustrates bd^' * 
the l|)rbbleas of ''groi^p adsinistra^ion of the instrunent 
j ^the opportunities provided by the PSH f or faking. Enol^ir 
participants spoke knowledgably to us afl^er the testing 
n| abou^individual iteas.and groups of xteas^^ assure us 
' that )iiany respondents* were far fros/ naive about the pur- 

•I -'.v " '•. ^ ' ./.^ ■■■ ^ 

I poses of the iifstrument and 'the seanings of ^itCas. They 

i' ■ • ■ • ■ . • ' • ■ ■ » ■ ^ ^ . 

; co^ild have easily manipulated their results^ if they h^d 

r ■ • / > • ' ' \ '■ ' ' ' ' ^ ' * " * ' 

<^ wanted to. Some^ undoubtedlYn^i^ so^ Whether more wished 
^ . , , I . ' ./ 

to portray themselves as ^rednecks*' than as "goodie*, 

^ • ■ * • ' ■ ' y 

gobdies" iiave nojway of knowing. He believe, thQugh,. 

that if respondents in^Frankel*s and ,Bosenber^y*s studies' 

had wished to appear more* mature to please their te^ers 

they could have done so. . 

^ • . ■ ■ ■ • ' I ^ - ■ 
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This aay well' be a serious weakness in the.PS», but it ' 

■ ■ • ' V * V,- / ■• 0, ' ' • . "■ • 

-is not necessarily 'a i^eakness in the rcc. He '.would not' . 

wish to -argue that instilling a desire to petfors in whatS 

as per<5eived as , a positive fashion in a j^esting sitluation 

is A trivial effect- it would be helpful,' though, to know " 

■ * .- : ■ ■. ^- I : . 

the oti^iiis of _ such a desire, if that, in "faj=t/ is tf)iat we 
^jpiid. An intriguing spec uiation that has ocpiiirred to 
us (and notice here that ve are speculat+ng. about the * 

...„-.,.........„„...,.. o,,.^,^.., 

b6 an inpartant factor in Yqc programs, leading partici- ' 

pant§ in sone to increase their PSfJ scores to nake '^he pro- 

gram and participant group look good. He do aiot Joiow 

enough about the programs Rosenberry sampled to be able to ' 

test this hypothesis, though' ve do note a^^'te^dency for * 

residential programs tb show more favorable \k»tcomes^ liisf 

. ^ . ■ , • - * • • , 

as Cayuga- showed " the only substantial, positive chiange^ in ' ' 

^cTAr^ study. . fiesidential J ptograns could be y^xju^^t^^ to \t 

instill /a stronger sense/ of groupispirit than" nonresideix- 

'tial programs because of the duration and variety of con- 

tact a»ong" participatots,^' provided a of course;>^that condi- " 

tions Bade that ^con tact pleasurablte and constructiik rath^ 

• thAn 'cohfJ.icl:-rid^deA 'and tension-prbducing. ■ - 

^ The greatest change in the " Cortland pir6gram froB ^976 

to 197^was* the initiatioh in 1977 of a* projfect away^oB 

the 4-H caap: This tookSabout one-third of the partici- 

pants away froa.the day-to-day in'xeiaction and observation 

oj ^each' ^^ther\^ work that c^aracterizedy:b^^l;Sio jp^evious ^ 
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year85^|^roig|^raB8^ Perhapis that was enough to zreduce th^e 




LI dfi corps of the* Cortland group and thereby .eliflil^ 
nate the^ gain in PSH scores^ a^sij^east when strangers adsin^ 
Istered the posttest. Nonrae had Oswego yere bot^h dfscen- 
trallzed progr^giss in the sense that separate-; ctjews. worked 
Indepehde&tly of each other and had^^ew opportunities * to 
lntera<!t and to admire and tsl^e pride iA each other*s work. 

. This aust be taken as shei§r ;speculationr but< it would 
be possible in. futpre years to compare two or more pro^ 
gicams in which similar kinds' of participants worked ^either 
bn goals perceived as related or on indejpendent pro:t6cts^ 
Systematic"^ efforts could also be made to. assess the amount 
and* kin4^ of gv^Xf^ spirits Xf an espirit de corps effect 
were found it would still be neces:5ary'**to decide how impor- 

tant^ that was, which would require batfa^ a[dditional empiri- 

/ ' . / ' ■ • " ■ t ' x-^^- 

cal evidence and some nbnempirical vaZLUe judgments.^ 

H. 2 " ■ Proqraa Becoaa^naations 



. . . . o ■ 



Lacking robus± f ladings, gi we are unable/ to oake strOA^ 



V V • '1. 0 

T 




recommendations rjegarding f ulure Y€C programs^ /.He «cai(>, 
hou&^er, suggest some future directions for research and 
state our beliefs about future^ programs^ We Jbegin with 
prognui recommendations* / , K 

i^^-^ Our ajnalysis of -the relationship of work and supervA- 

••• J- ^ : ' : ^- C X 

sor suality v4tn parta.cipant attendance sliowed thais while 

~ ■ JL- ' ■ ^ . - . ' 

participants Arith leaders and work^Te rated as higJi quality 

" ' ^ • . ' 

attended work coivsistently and often, those i^articipants 
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■ > ■ ■ • , ' ' ■ 

II it|i leaders and Work^v^ rated ae; Ion guality shoved auch 
More varied attendance record^ though, aost stlJll attended 
vork apst of £iae. Therefor^, the three program fea- 

tures '{work, staff, and orgaiMz^tion) identified through 
'bur observations and on vhicfa ve based our ratings seen 
worthy of addxxional attention^ If ve had (^ny influence 
over the selection and oversight of YCC programs, ve vould' 

try to assure th^t each program offered participants a var- 
^ \ ' * " ■ . 

iety o£ tasks and thjit most of those tasks require^ the 

, ' _ . ... • ' ' ■ * 

development a^nd use of somevhat ^sop|iisticated skills* 
Furthermore, ve vo'uld^ evaluate proposed vbrk projects 
accordingvto their likelihood of providing • participants 
vith opportunities for group dec)Lsipn ^making. With regard 
to orgataizfation, ve vduid be concerned about programs vilfh 
videly dispersed lines oi^ communication and authorxtyH^ Art 
a minimum,*, ve vould expect assurance^ that ^ork^ p^^^^ 
voKld be selected -for their educational Value a^d ulti- 

\ Y • 

mately controlled by those responsible for the educational 
asj^ct of t&e program. - 

Our, concerns aboiit staff a/re -evei} greater. If ve h^d 
to choose one element that i^eemed mos.t likely to make^ 
difference in ICC programs, it ^vould be the' guality *of the« 

it* 

no€^^^^escribe the ideal ist^tff persc/n; indeejd; there "axe 
probably several differejnt idieals.. Leaders vith videly 
differing 'backgrounds,^ dispositions, and personal styles 
Can be Effective, fh^ir effectiveness might vary depending 



crev^^eaders vho vork directly vith participants. ^Ve can- 



' too PABT a — Conclualons aod fiticoMsndations 

■ ■ *^ . • ■ - ■■' 

Oh condltji^s aach as the kinds of young people t hay vork 
with and the type of vorJc'being 4one. 

• Xhree factors mob crucial to th« quality of staff; 
^8el4|ctios« prep'ar^tlpn, and sujrport. ' It 8«eaed to us that 
vh«n staff had diJEf icuities, they could be tiTacdd in \part 

to inadeguaqies in one or sore of these factor s« ^Selection 

* * 

is the Bost obvious and the area vhere all prograss sade 
sose inirtiistseot of tise and energy^ He havet already stated 
that ve havei no deti|i\l^d set. of \8electlon criteria to 
offerl' The"" Bost obvious criteria sees the aost isDortant^ 



V Stailf sesbers should have sase technical expiertl^se, about 

V J • ( ' - - 

.natural s£;ience or tt^ vorJc being performed or both, and 

\ , ^. . . ^ 

they, should be cospetent youth leadjers, Cjsipable of elicit- 

\ * • ' ' . ' \ ■ ' • . • ^ ■ . . 

^^ng respect, of responding- sf^nsitively to youth, dnd of 

teaching infior sally. The role of crev l€pder cosbines the 

responsibilities of a foresan, coach, teacher, and counse- 

lor. and st^ff candidates should b^ »ble to deaonstrate 

* . • ■ ■ • ■ ■ ' . .-. * < 

their capacities in all these areas^ 

ybnce^ st^f f aeabers have been ^ selected, they aiist be 
prepared for tl^eir specific tasks^ In aost^prograas, this 
heed is addiressed i^ an orient^ion period of a fev days to 
a tf.eek^ pur perception vas that soae orientation vas abso- 
lurely ^^^^ssk^j^hnX that the aost effe^c^ive preparation 
did not edid tri^R^ brientat'ion. The p^ograas tliat seeaed 

best-!^rganized held staff aeetings through^the suaaer, and 

< ■■ V ' ' 

their ori<Blit«tion prograas vere spent not only in rela- 

* .. * t. *• . • ■ ' > • . ' 

tively^passive activities but in aaking real decisions and 
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^ceoaplishiiig raal taak« in preparatiop fdr tha arrival 
pacticipaata. < .Staff ^ aaabaraf^that ia to aay, vara aad« 
paftaara of- tha prl^aa plaaaii^g aad daciaioa . ^aakiog* Va 
ifould raqoaaand that aJLi prograaa ineorporata paid ataff 
tiaa for bo^ piaajding ^ad staff ^davaiopaantf not . only 

^afora tha jpart^icipanta arrive but tl^roughout /the auaaar^ 

■ . • ' • . V . — . ■ ■ ^ . 

laportant topics f 6r istaf f prapatation defined in this vay 

are the environaent^ ed^ucation pt<^graa and 'rainy day 

activities^ ^ He observ^ soae excellent educational' activ- 

itieSf but. in .aany cases ^^vironaental education^ vas jised 

as a tiae filler and ibt ^all planned. Full-dary special 

prograas ' seldoB seeaed as effective or as effx^^ient as 

veil- planned lessons that vereV iacorporated into ^the^vork 

' ■ . ' V . ' ■ '. , - 

project* During rainy days, aany^ crev leadefs seeaed td 

have only tvo options^^ vork in the ifain or ^ let then loaf. 

Freparation,f including group planjAing, could reduce both of 

the^e veaknesses. 

^Staff developaent apd - staff planning tiae^that was. 

both paid and carefully iapleaented vould* go fac tova.rd^ 

providing support to crevw^ leaders. They nee^, help in 

understanding vhkt iheir respODsibiilties are and ^ hoV^o 

fulfill thea. 7hey need inforaation about vhat other crevs 

V ^ ^ ' * 

are doing and abo|^t logistical ^ arrangeaeirts^ They^ need to 
have ' their skills and authority reinforced by prograa 
directors. Although unusually talented individuals seea 
able to thrive as crev leaders under alaost any x:ondxtioas, 
inexperienced and ^ less talented crev le^M^rs vill.perfora 



•02^ ^ ^Al^<» — Coacltisipnfll{^^nd B«c(^Mad«tioaa 

#«ry M«ll.oiay if, ^ifj^o appropriate aupportw^' ' \. , 

■ • ' . / 
Aoothcr pro^raa. r«coaB«ndatioii «• have to offer is 

that axplicit attention b«*>aid ia YCC Iprograas to aexisa. 

By bringing young md and young i^ok^n' tog«th«rv to hIo work 

^ , '■ . y • ■ • . ' ■ • 

that is traditionally ctfnaidesad ' ■•n*s tfbrk, ycc Has an* 
«zc«ll«nt opportunity to. halp young people think a\>out and 
talk about sex roles ..and to erxperiencf p. situation* in. which 
sex d6«s not liait the roles one- cAn play* This is parti- 
cularly true when crev^leaders 'and prograa directors are 
voaen*. B\it the opportunity is lost, if there are ' too few 

■ . ■ . ' ■ • ■ ■■ V ■ . 

irosen participants or if work becoaes sex-typed either- by 
defauLt or, by choice. Cr«ir leaders need xo be sensitiWe to 
this and progxaa dir^tors should take pains to see that 
Jtead'ers are villing to assign i/ork and saXe perfocsance 
desands equally. ^ Because ydA^^vosen seldoi h^ve the 
VxperieiKre i#lth /tools physlpal labor that 6ase young 
MB have, this keaas 'that creir leaders aust offer^nstmcr 
tloi* and shov patience vhlle the young. voaen gain sJclll and 
confluence at tasks to vhldii t^hey ' are unaqcustoaedi. / 

This recQsaendatlo^^paes softly froa our* observations 
and could ^e xllualnated by . several anecdote^ but space 
does^fipt alloir extensive description. Suffice it to say 

f ^ //. : V * . 

that ire observed a tendency In soae prevS toirard fesale 

*•"*,,■• 

participaats doing lighter and less technical work. This. 
Mas espsc^ially true, if^roly on« or two voaen vere, in a pre- 
doainantly aale crew with^ a aale ' leader^ In those situa-) 
tlons kbf re either the young women's experience or. initia- 



v|^g|i-v^;^paj|ts (See sect^ 3.- offers aqae support for . a';" 
'"^^V^^ ^^^^^ to assure that more 

Aearly egual nuibers of aales and feaaleJs participate in , 
all YCC pr ograns. If, in fact ^ f eiales gain more than 
males « then the potential iipact of XGC is makimized by^ 
including aord feaales. A siai|)le way to accomplish t Lis 
goalif^uld i^e tdlallow nonresidential programs stratify 
their ralidpf-.sampies of applican;ts by sjex, as residential 
programs already do. | ^ > 

V our final recommendation is 'based on the finding that / 
residential programs appear to have ^»0_stj>e«fg impact on 
participants in. the areas we investigated than nonresiden- 
tial programs-, If thesfe kinds of outcoipes are desiredr 
then residential programs seem to be the most likl?\y to 
produce them* ; ?he senior author makes this recommendation 
with some reluctance because he finds much to recommend irtle 
pattern of YCC programs in New York State^ where 3^ate 
^rant programs are ^sponsored by various local agencies. 
This results In a preponderance* of nonresidential programs 
since the recruiting areas are small and the staffing, 
housing, and related need^ are less.. It also • means that 
each community where a program is located has a strong 
interest in the program. Although' we ^« not have access to 
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^104 1 ^ \ ^ , PARTrf^ -C^cliisx'an^ and B^f ommendations^ 

v^- ■ : 

tie £xigures# ;it seeas qu4t$ lix^^ that th-fe cost of Ydc'pe^ 
participant^ is substantial ioi^r in' nonrfesl^eal^l pro- 
grans, kld^oving a iiider disp^ its benefits. There 

. V • ■■. / • ■ ' " ■ ' -. . - ^ •, ; ■. - ■ 

ar^r ther^fo^Q, good reasdn's for continuin^^o support non- 




. r«^dential prograasL, but as a general rule they are not' 
i iiJcely to be as effdctive as residential prbgrans inc pro- 
due:irng the kinds of outcomes ve trere looking' for. This is 
understandable given the intensity of socialj^atipn in a 
residential setting.^^^ 

4>3 — Research Becoaaendatibns ^ ^ 

f ■ ^ 

The need foj^ research results to deaonstrate the value 
of jrCQ and improve programs continues. Random as^signment 
of applicants to programs, som^hing that attracted us 
originally tp*^ the possibility of studying YCC, remains an 
unusual opportunity for research. In order t J make better 
use of the^ chalice' to conduct a natural experiment, future 
researchers vill ne^d^ greater ^advance pl^anning time than ve 
^ had* « One biir greatest disappointments vas the failure 
^ to establish a true control group. Doing' this in the 
future trill take greater cooperation vith thd|p making the 
selection of applicants and. more resources v devoted to 
securing cdoperatibn vith nonselected applicants^ „ Frankel 
demonstrated that an acceptable response rate can be 
obtained vitfi persistence* ie were trying to do too many 
'thingiS at the saae time to do the necessary follotf-up prod- 
- ding, ^ ■ . •'. 
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^^ ^ in addition making the v^ontroi 'group trui'^ 
future researchers should ad mini1^^^£« undei coinparabj 

conditions i,n .both the control ^a^d TCC^artipipant:;^ 



I his is another difficult challenge and likely r^t85| 

' { ■ ' ■ ■' ■ ■'■ ■ ' - ' ' ■■ ' r. ■ ■ •• ■ "^":/^' • " • " ' ■ 

\" much Bore expendi^^u^ce - of time and ef fort^ but it is unavoi-^ 

■ ^'-^ . r • ■ ' '■■ ' ■ - ■'■ / 

dalbe af^the uncertainties of this study are to be Avoided. 
Perhaps th'e^ best approach vould^e to sele^ct a subsample of ^ 
• applicants from which botji^he treatment a:ad control groiips 

would later be selectedTand then to . tesiv th6fli before their ^; 
selection. This^ miglit ^even be done irn .jschoolsy if the 
recruiting area were small ^noughr bui^ V^ reguire 
considerably more time than we had to^ give and it would 



reguire early selection. Posttesti^g would be equally 

. ■ ■■ ■ ; ' • ■■■ ■■ ■/■ . ■■ • - 

expensive. The chief problem is t^at nonselected appli- 
cants have, little incentive to travel to a central loca^ 
tion for testing^ Offeri^ig money Vdoes not appeal: to be 
sufficient. 

Futur^^ studies, should not be designed with the expec- 
tation that all ycc^parti^cipants j^puld be affected simi-- 
larly& ^ Differences in /f amily^ackgroujqfd^^ age, sex, and 
race, amon^. others, ma(y well have substantial influence on 
how the YCC experience is. received. One reason why few 
changes were detected by pur study .may have been that 
changes within subsamples were w^he4 out or cancelled by 
aggregating themi Therefore, furure studies shPuld be 



sophisticated enough in design to t^^^ whethex: different 
isorts of participants-- are being affe^Jted differently. - This 
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point aiid others r^aga the Resign jind^^i^^ 

-r.. • \ ' .'^ '"■[.: ' .■ ^ 

r of -eyalaat Ion Studies of exp^ienti^l learning prbgraBS are 

set out in Wre detail by '^^^ (1978) . ^ > 

Ftttore studies slu^iild also atteipt, as ours . did# to 

incorporate process da^ progran outcoaes' can be 

associated with vhaVhapp^s ih prograns^ This will obri- 

ate the kind of frustration we feel about Bosenberry's 

■ ■ ,-^fkdX^9 vhich show BfBasurable iapact but offer no basis for 

conclusions about the relative merits of various kinds of 

progxaas^ exdept . Residential versus nonresidential. 

\ The need )Epr' process data entails noire' systematic* 

■ ^ •• .• • " ■ ■ ■ . 

observation, which is oiie of the recoaaendations ve have t' 
aakia regarding Measures. Our infornal observation^^^^^o-' 
. vided sone insights into what happened during prograns, but 
vere insufficient for« drawing firm conclusions. Ethno-' 
graphic methods are\. gaining increasing use in classroom 
. ];edearch and might be useful as veil in YCC program stu- 

die^^ (iee Doyle, 1978, and Mehan, 1978^) 

- »■ * * . ■ ■ - * ' ■ ^ 

She P£tychos6cial Haturitj^^nventory, though the best 

. ■ . '"^^ ■ . ■■ • • . ■ , 

paper-and* pencil measure ve have found for the purpo^^s ve 

had, is not totally satisfadtory as a measure. 'He have 

/ already suggested that it. might have be^n more reliably 

administer ejd on a one^to^ope or small g:^oup basis^ But we 

also found reason to question its : vali/ity, at least as an 



indicator of behavior* (The question / of the ifelation of 
attitudes to behavior is much too complex for discussion 
here, but ve i^ould hope that scores on measures such as the 

' ■■■■ U:i ■ 
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• V^^jPSM^av^nt^^ Voul^Jl^ to b^'avior.y JFor example/ 

as noted in /sectir^n ' 3*3, ve found /an unexpected and puzz*' 

\ • ' ' \^ ■ ■• • ' • I ■ 

liing correlation'' between pretest scores on Social Coniiit- 



4 



p-^^-^^ attendaAcel It is puzzling because 

^^her^ vas^ n HorJc Orien- 

station, vhibh included guestibns about sticking to a i^ob in 
contrast to the Social Conmitaent giiestions about altruis- 
tic beh,avior« In this case, the f>SH Inventory, seemed to be 
tapping some predispositions that vere reflected xn behav- 
i^pr, but the *guestions and the behavior dxd not matqh, sug- 
. gesting that the PSH may :not measure exactly vhat it is 

« su£iippsed to measure^' Nonetheless, the efficiency (it 

> * ■ • • .■ > . 

paper^and^pencil Measures commends continued efforts to 

^ ■ . ■' ■ • . ^ ' • ■ , . ■ ■ ,. • ' 

find and develop valid and reliable ones and coiaftinued use 

'■" . ' ■ ■ ■ , ' *' ■ ' • ■ /• . 

of the PSH in the absence of better ones^ ' 
' ' . ■ •> . 

To be of greatest value, future studies should attempt 

to assess the impact of the YCC in vays that are even more 
difficult than those conventionally employed. Specifi- 
cally, they should attempt to determine whether vhatever 
xmpaat the YCC has is carried over intOr other settings, 
especially the home and the school^; And they ^ should 
. include follov-iip assessments to see whether an4 under vhat 
conditions the impact persists for a year or more. These 
are high aspirations both for a program and for research. 
They are, however, the most convincing kind of evidence 
thiit a program has real and important effects on partici* 
pants. 
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. lov^incoae ;P4rticipaJits than the federal casps.^ All but a 

i^tf af t4^ federal casp participants vere vhit^ except at 

H^rritt Islands and thei tvd Gulf Islands caaps vhere there 

irere froa about ISS to 25S nonvhites, ' mostly blacks. The 

r^e^idential cairns dr^ii.iO re participants from large towns 

than did nonresi^ntial.canps^ 

The federal caaps vere not ^systematically observed, 

but Vfiosenberr J Visited Bost of ^ caaps during the suaaer. 

„ » -. ^ 

Thf» folio irin^ brief descriptions .are- based on inforaation 

she^roTided for OS, r ^ 

Coleaaii national Fish Hatchery, Anderson, Calif ornia, 
23 enroll ees, nonresidential,. Fish and trildlife Service. 
Environaentai; avareness prograa judged to be lacking .in| 
direction^ A conf r6ntat±on betveeh' staff and enfollees 
regarding drug use on a spike camp vas seen as breaking 
down -trusts " 

Ukiah, Ukiah, Calif^rfaia, 9 enrolle€(S, nonresidential. 
Bureau of Land HaJf^geaent. Judged to be a vell*fun caap, 
but the PSH Inventory vas presented to enrollees as "just 
another silly* test the* governapnt aakes us give," and paf- 
ticipant attitudes vere, therefore, negative tavard it. 

, Chico, Redding, California, 21 enrollees, nonresiden- 
tial. Bureau o£ Land Hanageaent* A year-round caap, oper*^ 
ating five 8-veek sessions each year. One of the better 
caaps, vith both easy rapport betveen staff >nd enrollees 
and go^od discipline^ PSH Inventory vas presented by caap 
director as iaportant^ 
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AjBrrit Islands Hatiolal Bildllie BeJerire^ Titusyille/ 
Florida, 44 > enfoirees, nbnresidentiaJ:, Pish and wildlife' 
Service. Ho direct observations. 



6ulf Xslandsr Gulf Breeze, Flcnrida, :ip enrollees/ resi-; 
dential, 17 enrollees nonresident iai/V National Park . Ser- 
Vice* Sabbthly adainistered caaps with 



strongs authority 



figure in charge^ PSH^ Inventory apparent not well 
recexred by adainistratok. Mo direct observations. 

c-CKalt) ^ 



Chickaaauga-Chattanooga (Chick-C^l 



Chattanooga, 



National Park Ser- 



Tennessee, 50 enrolliees, nonresidential, 
vice^ One of the be^t Park Service YGC caaps, with an 
experienced and cospetent staff- ' ^ . 

Palisades, Palisades, Idaho, 20 ebrolleei?, residen- 
tial. Bureau of Beclaaation. .Staff aind enrOllees seemed to 

-have overcome nuaerous Jjfcisticai and adainistrative prob- 

Wffl^' <» ■ ■ ■ J 

leas and aaintained high aorale in cfpite of th^a. 

lakiaa, Ellensburg, Hashington,' 23 enrollees, residen- 
tial, bureau . of Beclaaation. A very successful.^ caap. 
Young but experienced staff had high espirit de corps and 
effectiv^lr handled probleas around enrollee discontent 
with safety restriction? on their activities. 



\ 



. Poes the YCC have a aeasu rable i«Dact' on its partici - 

•jBftjiifi? . ■ 

Bhen all of the TCC projeirts are considered as one 

» - • 

caabincid group, five of the nine PSH subscales showed sig- 
nificant increases froa pretext to -posttest as aeasure'd bvy 
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^two-tailed .f-tests: HorJc \Orieatation Xt=2,09r \^f^20$, 
ps«0381; trust (;t-2«33, d£^206, p-.021];' Coamuniqation 
t t=3.29^ df=2b6^p==^001]; Tolerance £t=2.01r ' df=206/ 
ps«045]; and Social Coiuitmeiit 1^2^42, d£- 206, p=«016];^ 
Hone of I the other. PSHsub3calexsU^iiedsi.gnif^ change. 

In section 3.4 we' reported results of the saae test^ on 
the state ICC caaps^ There Has Va significant positive 
change on only the Trust Subscale, and the Tolerance Sub* 
scale shoved ,a significant negative change rather than a 
positive change as vith the present data« He are not able 
to offer a conclusive explanation of th^ difference between 
these tvo -data sets, but instead offer the following sug- 
gestions. \ 

^ first, rhe data froa the sta±e camps had only 114^ pre.- 
test-pbsttest results as compared to t^e 207 results from 
the federal campsw This giyes a slight advantage to the 
federal camps, since a given change can -be more accurately 
, called "significant" if it is based on many cases rathier 
rhan a few« However, close inspection of the data indj.- 
cates that this is not an adfegiiate explanation of the des- 
crepancy in the results of the two data sets* Change 
scores in the state camps are generally smaller than those 
in the federal camps. This would also not explain the sig- 
nificant negative change the stare camps on the Toler- 
ance Subscale^ 

. Second, the testing conditions , were different between 
Ihe state and 'federally run programs. Both pretests and 
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|>osttests were adainl^t^ ted by the re^earph staff for thc^. 
State caaps, but vere a^ainistered by caap staff for the 
federal caaps. Ihis aay have created a iore. positive rjes- 
ponse set in the federal caap participants than in their 
.state caiip counterputs, especially on the posttest vhen 
th^/ participants vere faailiar vith the caap staff tester^ 
biit less faailiar vith the research staf'^ testers^ The net 
effect Bay thus be higher gains for. those in federal ^ 
caaps, gains v|iich are only artifacts of «the testing condi- 
tions. ■ . ■:, ^ 

Ihirdir interpretation of .the results is coaplicated by 
the lack of appropriate nonpartici^ant control group data, 
vith Which to compare the YCC data. • The statetl significant 
increaseis in subscale scores nay have been due to noraal 



maturation or to forces other than the YCC ejt^erience. The 
use o^ control group ^^^^ for the state camps changed the 
pattern of significant results (see sections. 4), and it 
seems liJceiy tha the same effect might occur if control 
group data vere compared to the data from the federal YCd' 

■I . - ■. ■ 

cam|>s. Given the present data ve are simply unable to say 
v^0^!i^iier|±^ significant subscale increases result from the 
ItCt'' '^a:ii^s or other factors. 



It seems appropriate here to repeat our earlier specu- 
lation that sveeping gene^ajii^ations aboot the effects of 
the YCC* on its participants, particularly on psychosocial 

maturity as meaj^ured by the PSH Inventory, are inappropri- 

• , . ■ ♦ ^ 

ate. -Besults from the federal and jptate programs vere 
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' "^^liffkingl^y -^different/, aod despite' the. difficulties^ rin 
j^Aterpretation,. th* differencgeS f^ay. indeed ti^ due to dif- 
ferences in program gtiality. in . sectiojn 3. 3 ve rep^fited 
o^seryaiion data that suggested poor prograjn ^^^^^^M 
Syracuse and in sose crews in Osvego bounty. Hoveverrprerr 
little i.nf&rBation is available about program guali% in 
the fedemily adainistered canps^ Virtually no observ|iion 
data is available, nor v^re ve able to obtain data]|ro« 
End-of-Ca»p Questionnaires which were adainistered to fed- 
eral camp participants. Thus, although the differences in^ 
results say have resulted in part from differences in pro- 
graft quality between federal and state caaps, ,we have lit- 
tle data with which to support such an assertion* 



Do soae YCC proo raas have aore iapact than othiers? 

An analysisi of covariancd was perforaed on each Okf the 
PSH subscale posttest scores with the pretest subscale 
scores as the covariate and .the nine YCC caaps as the inde- 
pendent variable. These tests indicated significant dif-- 
fer^nces aabng YCC prograas (p^..05) for all PSM subscales* 
Table A.2 shows the relative standing of each YCC prograa 
on eachr^SH subscalev Nuabers in parentheses are average 
s.ubscale scores for each group on the posttest after the 
effect of the pretest has been ^artialled out of both the 
posttest scorjB and the group variable. These will be 
referred to as adjusted posttest scores. Lines under these 
scores are the result of ^ Hewaan-Keuls test for aultipie 
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TAWLf A>2 

Coapsrl^nn nf firan RanidiMl n«lna on the 
rnychbsQcliil llAturity lnvf>ntnry awionK 
Federally ftpnnnorMffYRC PrtigrMiM 



' Cttir la. I Ctiir In* TI fivrrttt Iff. aiiok-amtt flklffh 
,(2.91) / (1.04) (3.I.D .(t;20) (3.26) 



Co|efiian 
53.29) 



Yakima 
(3.33) 



Chlcn 
(3.39) 



Paltffailea 

(3.40) . 



Iilaottty Siibscale (r(ir, I97)»3.^24, p-.DOl) , j 

• Ouir la. I GmIC Ittf II Takfraa* ' fl^rrltr. la* Chick-Chatt ColcMan inclah ratiffadra ' Oiico 

(.2.75) (3.00) (3.03) (^.09) '(3.130 (3.17) (3.19) (3.24) (3.34) 



Vork Ortantiitton Subacala (r(0,l97)[f3^bft65, p-.OOS) 

UklAh Gill f Iff. II Mfrrfrt ta.l Ouir la. I CMck-Chatt Paltoadca 
(?.79) (2.91). ,(2.97) •(2.9ft) . (3.00) (3.05) 



Taklna 

(3.13) 



Coleman 
(3.14) 



Chico 
. (3.29) 



Coimun teat Inn SubMrate CF(fl9 1 97)'«2. 201 , p«. 029) > 
CuirMa. T Ilklflh Merrlte la. riilf Ta. IT Colenan 
(2i60) (2.M) (2.7O) (2.72) (2.75) 



Taklma Chick-Chat t 
-1:2.87) (2.m9) 



Pallaadea 
(2.91) 



Chlco 
(2.97) 



Trwat Sdharnlo If («, I97)-2.'Y7I, p-.OU) 
' Coteman rtcrritt la. •Yaktma ' Pallaadea la. II 

(2.M) (2.63)^ • (2.66) . (2..70) (2.71) 



Culf la. \ Chlck-Chatt 
(2.72) (2.116) 



Uklah 

(2.11?) 



Chlco 
(2.91) 



RoUa SubacAla ir(ft, I97)«S. 44ft, p-.OOl) * 

* Culf la. r Ojlf ta. TI Me^rttt la. Chlck-Chatt Coleman ^ Pallaadea X^ltina Chlco Uklah 

(2.94) ' (3.22) (3.22) (3.34) . (3.36) (3.37) ^.37) (3«52) (3.60) 



SoclaLCofuiftment Suhacale (F( 1. 1 97)«2. ^57, p^.Ot I ) . 

CuK la. II Citlf fa. I .Mi*rrttt la. 'Yakima Chick<^:hatr Oilco Ifklah Colrmaa Pallaadea 

. (0.03) (3.07r (3.21) (3.23) * (3.2S) (3.27) (3,30) (3.31) . (3.43) 

• , •■ \ • - ' ^ , /■ ■ • ^ _ ' 

OianRC !?»ih*cale |F(ft ^ 1*97 )-2. 999, p-.003)" / 

Culf Ta. T nhlck-Chatt" Culf Ta. II Uklah rtcrrltt la. "^Coleman ' Chlfco Pallaadea Yaklna 

(2.?5). . (3.01). . (3.05) (3.0ft) (3.12) ; (3.17) (3. 1'7) (3.24) (3.24) 



Tolerance JSiihacnU (P(ft,l97)-3. 71 «>, p«<O0IJ 
Cwlf U» I ftilr Ta. II Mf*rrltt la." Uklah* Hilco Clilck-<:hatt Colman Yakima Pallaadea 

(2.||| . (3.20). (3.21) (3*22) (3.24) (3.24) (3.2M '(3-32)^ (U.43) 



jifoto: Un^s are drawn uider aubaots of groups for which no pair has significsntly dl.rfercnt means; The 
Jtewnah-Kcuiis method for multiple comportsons was us^ for each, set of comparisons. rUnbers li 

rentheses indicate the relative standing of each group on adjusted posttest;^ / 





coaparlsoBS* (Befer to section 3^3 for a'^dlscussldn^ of 
this statistical tdst^). L 

J Table. JL«,2 sho¥S that the tvo Gulf Islands canps tended 
xb^ have lov^ on every PSH subscale 

i^zc^pt the Trust Subscale^ The Herritt Islands canp also 
tended to score low on the adjusted -posttests* As dis^ 
cussed earlier, these camps were nf ver nrislled, so there is 
little ve can say about vhat^aay have cause theise rela- 
lively low scores. Fali&ades and Chico tended to score 

relatively high on the adjus^d posttest aeans. The notes 

■ . - ' ■ ■ ■. ■ ' > ' 

presented earlier suggest that rapport between staff andv 

•■ ^- , " - ■ 

part^ipa.nts was particularly good at these caaps. In gen-- 
eralr however, although we have evidence that soae tCC pro- 
grass have sore iapact than others, we are n^ot s in a posi-* 
tion to give explanations fo^ why this it the case. 

An analysis (If covariance was pefforaed on each of the 
PSa subscales with the posttest subscale score as the 
dependent variable and the ptetest subscale score as the 
covaria^cr* The /independent variables were the partici- 
pantls sex, whether or .not the participant was at a resi-*, 
dential casp, and the' participant's age coded high (ages 17 
ormow (ages 15 or 16) « There was a significant 
sain effect for sex on Ithe Confflunlcation Subscale 
£F(1rlV8)*5.187, p«.023], the. Boles Subscale 

£F(1,198)-5.951, p-^01Sj, and the ti^rance Subscale 
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£F<il#198) w13^976, p<.0p1]^- On ^hese v,thi;ee subfiicales, 
feaaies scoreid significantly hi*g her than a^tles on their 
adjusted po^trest scores^ ^ There vere no main effects for 
age^ There vere nain' effects for residential versus nonre* 
sidential caaps on the Tolerance Subscale (1,198) -9. 190, 
ps.003hs<and the Change^^ Subscale [ F (1 , 198) =4. 45a# p-.034*]. 
the^fesidential camp participants scoring higher than the 
-nonresidential camp participants in both cases.. ^ 

In addition to trhese main effects, there vere three-* 
vay interactions on tvo of the; subscales, the Identity Sub« 

scale CF(1,19B)-10.023, p-.002], and the Tolerance Subscale 

% • ' ' ' . ' ' ' '. — 

£ P (1^J98>=3^932, p=.046]. Three-'vay intreractions are usu- 

ally difficult to interpret, and these are no exceptions. 

Qn the Tolerance Subscale, it seeiiis. that the big difference 

is that youiiger females froe residential camps shoved more 

gain than older males from nonresidential camps. On the 

Identity^ Subscale, the older residential malij^^have the*^ 

most gain, especially vhen compared to nonresidential males 

and older residential females^ Hhy rhe interactions turned 

out this particular vay ve do no)b knov, nor vhy similar 

: ' ■ ■ • 

interactions did not sh'ov up on the other subscales. 

Of the 207 participants, ,only 1-9 (9.2X) vere honvhite, 
and x>f the- (19 nonvhiies, 14 vere bla^ji(^ ^i^.axsee Table- A.l.) 
Tile other nonvhites vere tvo American Indians and three 
Spanish^ Americans^ / Using the ^ame type of analysis of 
covariance as described above except with race (coded vhite 
or honvhite) as the only independent variable, i-t vas found 



t^iit nonwliltes shoved lover adjusted posttest scores than 

vhltes on all nine PSMsttbicales* The scores vere signifi^' 

> • . ■ ■ ■'■ . ' ' ■ ' . . ; ' ■ . • » ■ • 

cahtly lover bnilfe 61 the' subscalest Self-Reliance 

XP(i#202) «5«424, p«-020l; CoMunicatibn [P (1,202) «4. 139, 
p«*0<Hl; Trust £P (1,202) ■5.408, p*.020 ]; Social Coaaitaent 
{7(1,202) «lb. 091, p*. 002 3; and Tolerance £7(1,202) =8.992, 
p»«0033. Ho significance tests vere perforied for the dif- 
ferences aaong the' three nonvi|Pe groups, but .it ik clear 
froa & breakdovn by race 6f the nine subscales tha* average 
black sub scale gains vere consistently lover than those for 
vhites« vhile the Aaerican Indian and Spanish-Aaerican 
averages varied considerably f roa one siibscale to the next. 

Table A-lshovs that alaost all of the blacks vere at 
Her rltt Islands or at the tvo Gulf Island caaps-. We have 
already discussed the fact that these caaps had aaong the 
Ipvest average a,djusted posttest scores on ailaost every 
subscale.^ - The guestion arises vhether the lov average 
black' scores are siaply a function of the poor guality of 
these three caaps, or vhether there is a raCe effect beyond 

the aain effect for caaps- To help solve ^his prSblea of 

-#5 . " ■ - ■ ■ ' ' ' ' . ■ ■■■■ 

iaterpretat^on, race analyses, vere perforaed on only theSe 

three caaps- Again, aver a^l^^ black adjusted posttest scorfes 

vere lover than average vhite "adjusted posttest scores on 

every subscale, but the differences were less than the 

vhite-nonvhite differences in the^ previous analysis. 

Blacks scored significantly l^^ver than vhites on adjusted 

pissttest scores only on the Social Coaaitaent Subscale 
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CP (1,76) »6,522, p«, 0(12]. Thus, %he generally lower scores 
a£ Gulf Islands ^nd iferritt liplands acted to accentuate the- 
nhit^-tnonwhite difference^ .V^bd the differences between 
black and vhite adjusted postt6:st aeacs are not as great as 
the overall nhite-nonwhite analysis vould lead one to 
believai^ Hofcrever^ the non-significant trends on some^ of 
the subscales are suggestive. It is also true that the 
generally lower black adjusted V post'test means at Merritt 
Islands and the two Gulf Islands canpsr alHough nonsigni-^ 
f leant, contributed to these cavps^ >belov average gains. 

Another analysis of covariance /vas performed using 
family income and" the size ^f thei parti c^pant/ commu- 
nity as the independent variables., ; independent vari- 
ables were coded as shown in Table; A. 1.) Only nine par- 
ticipants (4.3X) were in the "below $5,00 . category for 
family income, and only aboux one-fifth of the saiiple had a 
family income of less than $10,000^ 'The only significant 
effect for income was on the ^ tolerance Subscale 
tF(3,192i=5.619, pOOOflJ. Here the "b$low JJ5, 000" category 
showed^the highest adjusted posttest scores on almost every 
subscale^ Unfortunately, the small hu^betvrof participants 
in this- category makes significant re^sults difficult to 
achiev^ if this is, in fajct, a ^true effects 

. Talble A. I ^shows xhe distribution pf participants 
according to the population of their hoii^e community^ Ovier 
72% of the "over 50, 000>«' category went toVone of the Gulf 
Islands camps, and everyone at the Gulf Islands camps was' 
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in this ^ategory. ' On every subsc^le the '"over 50,000" 
category showed the lowest adjusted posttest scores. This 
effect was significant on f ive -subscales: Self-Reliance 
£>(2,I92)«5.807, p-.OO**]; Identity [F (2,192) =7.835, 
p<.00(l]: Boles [P (2,192).«7«825, ' p<.00ll ]; Social CoBBitaent 
iP(2,(l92)=3-957, I p=-j020]; and^Change [F (2, 192) =3. 278, 
ps. 039]. on ail the subscales except the Change Subscale 
the "2,500 - 50,000" category showed the lowest average 
adjust^ posttest score while the "under 2,500" category 
ranked seconds Because the results of the analysis on the 
tovn size variable nay have been greatly affected by the 
abnoraally lov scores >in the two Gulf Islands camps, ve 
repeated t^e analysis using only Palisades and lakina where 
there was a fair distribution of participants in each of 
the three categories. Both of these canps were rated as 
worthvkile by the inforaal observations discussed earlier, 
so caap quality is also held sonevhat constant. This ana*- 
lysis showed no significant effects for town size, nor vere 
there 'any . consistent trends^ Thus, it appears that the 
significant efi^ects found .in the previqus analysis were 
caused prinarily by the low Gulf Islands scores rather than 
any main effect for the size fo the participant's home com- 
munity. 

The analyses presdnted abov^ oH the demographic infor- 
mation are not in general agreement with similar analyses 
performed on the data from the state camp^« In the state" 
camps there was no evidence of any main effects for race. 
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There «as no significaat effect for faeily incoae, and the 
nonsigjiificant trends were different f roa thoie in the fed- 
eral caaps^ There was a different pattern of significant 
results for the town size variable. There was^EWfBver, a 
siailar ^r^nd for feaales to score higher than aales. 
Another similarity was a general lack .'of a main effect for 
age of-the participant„. 
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Telephone 



Personal Background V^es^ionnaire 
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i« How old were you on your last birthday? 

(iV 15 years* (2) 16 years (3) 11 years 



2. 



3. 



4. 



>(4) 18 years 



what grade were you in during the past^ year? 

(6) I dropped out of school and .1 was in the _[ grade 

when I did so . 

(7) I graduated from hi^rh school and was working or looking 
, for work 

(8) I graduated from high school and an now ijh the year 

of college 



(1) 8th grade 

^ (2) /9th 9rade 

(3) lOth .grade 

(4) 11th grade 

(5) 12th grade 



What is your s^x? 
(1) Female 



(2) Male 



Will you be attending high school this fall? 
(1) Yes (2) No 

If "Yes"/ what is the name of the school you'll be attending? 



(City or town) 



6. 



.7. 



8. 



9. 



ERIC 



If "No"> where can you be reached this fall? 



■4- 



5. In my family I live with the folloiwng adults j 

(1) My oio.ther and father 

(2) My mother and another adult 

(3) My father and embther adult 



(4) M^t@^ only 

(5) Fathel only 
(B) Other adults 



Have you had a part-time job at any time during the past 3 months? 

(1) Yes " (2) No - . ' y 

Have you ever had a paying job before this stanmer? 
(1) Yes (2) No / ' 

*If you answered "Yes" to question seven, what kind of job or jobs have you had? 
(Circle any nmber that applies) ' ^ v . 

(1) An, occasional job such as mowing lavms,'or b2Q3ysitting 
' (2) A regular job such as delivering newspapers ^ working in a irestaurant/. being 
a store clerk # and so on. ^ " • 

During the past six mqnths .aiout how many school activities such^ as student council, 
sohool newspaper, debate cltibv etd^j^ have, you participated in? 

• . (1) None (2) 1 ► (2] 2J ' (4) 3 or more 

■M, 7'::J'-: 130 ■ ■ ..-^ ■ 



10 « Durfhg the past mix months a^ut how many copivinity activities such as 4-Hi 
Scouting # servlcs grcnvs, religious groups , etc. have you participated in? 

. (^j^^: iiona (2) 1 C3) : 2 (4) ' 3 or more 

11* How £ajt do you actually expec^ to go In school? 

ML) ;Don*t eaqpect td^graduatije from high school > 

(2) \l^raduate from high school 

(3) Technical or business training after high school 
6 (4) ^raduate^ f rom a 4 year college 

(5) i^rofessionai or graduate school after college 

(6) Jbn/t 

■ n 
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CNiclslons and Rules 

■n' «■ . . - . . . 

How are nost debisions teda between you and your mothmx? (Check one) 

A. • •. My mother juet telle what to do 

B. She listens to me, but she makes the final decision herself 
C« • We make the decision jointly 
D. Z listen to her, but I make the final decision 

B. I .just decide what I will do myself 

Wheii you don*t know why your mother miUces a particular decision or has .certain 
rules for you to follow, will she explain the reason? (Check one) 

' Never 
Bu Once in a while 

C. . Sometimes 

Usually 

Xes, always 

How' are most decisions made between you and your father? (Check one) 

A. Jmy father just tells me what to do > 

B. He listens to me, but he makes the final decision himself , 

C. ^s make the decision* jointly 

D. ^ I listen to him,/but I make the final decision 

E. I just decide what I will do myself - ^ 

■ . ■ ■ ' ' - ^ 

4. When you don't know why your father makes a particular decision or has certain 
rules for* you to follow, will he explain the reason? (Check one) 

■ 4 A. Never * . ^ ' 

B« Onc^ in a while 

^ C. Sometimes v / 

D. Usually " . 

E. ^ Yes , 2d.ways > 

5, Some parents have rtiles for their teenage children, while others don't. . 
( Check each item for %^ch your parents have definite rules.) 

Time for being in at night on weekends 

Aoiount of datin^r^ 

' Against going SlmM^ 

Time spent watching T.V. ^ . 

Time spent on homework 

Against going around with certain girls . 

^ Against going around with certain boys 

Eating dinner with the family - * , 

No rules for any of the above items 
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Ul . A * AGREE STRONGLY 1 APPENDIX Di; 

:# • B • AGREE SLIGmy - ■ ■ 

C - DISAGREE S»raTLY I 
D - DISAGREE SfttmSLY 



PSYCHOSOCIAL MATURITY INVEmORy 

MMn.A job turns out to bo Mudh hordor than X WM tdld it «Muld b%, X 
don*t fool X h«vo to do it porlfootly. ^ 



2.. I find it oasy to'mplalA vha't I think or bollovo. 

3. xf « friond whoso idaaa about God aro vary difforont from mina gava na a 
roligiooo magasina to road, X wouldn't road it. 

4. Xt*o not vary practical to try to decide what kind of job' you want 
bobauae that dapenda 90 nnioh on other peopleV 

5. A nan shouldn't cook dinner for hii^wife and children unless the wife is sick. 

6. If. you see a coat you tljink you might like to buy, the sales person should 
agreo to save it for as long as it takes ycm to decide. 

7. I can't really Say what my interests are. . 

a. 1 would rather use my free time to enjoy myself than to help raise money 
for a neighborhood project. . .. 

'■ - * 

9. I it hard to stick to anything that takes a long time to do. 

10. If people are picked in a fair way to be on a trial jury/ they are sure to 
reach a fair decision. 

11/ It ipibuU *rtiy I should be ^^^^ for a job. 

12. You should avoid spending too much time With people who are not approved of, 
even though ypu think they are really all right. 

13. In a group' I prefer to let other people make the decisions. 

. • ^ ,• ■ . , # ' ■ • • 

14. We should limit the number of women who can train for jobs usually held 
by mien, such as dentist or engineer. . 

15. If I find something on the sidewalk, it's minis because I found it. ^ 

16. I never seem to feel the same about myself from^^ne week to the next. 

17. Why work for something that others will on joy if you won't be alive to 
enjoy it too? • 

18. ^I hat# to admit^it, but I give up oh my %iork %«hen things go wrong. 

19. People can be trusted no matter i^hat they have to win or lose. 

20. My school doesn't teach the more important things in life. 



CHtCK ro^pE SURE THB LAST OVAL YOU FILLED IN WAS FOR QU.BSTIOM NUMBER 19. 
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A* - AGREE STRONGLY } 
B - AGREE SLIGHTLY 
C - DISAGREE SLIGHTLY 
D - DISAGREE STRONGLY 



21. Bv«ii if Z know how to do aonothing, Z fiitd It hard to toaoh aoiiiapna 

22. I would not Mind being^ frionds with • person whoa* fathar or mother wai in 
trouble with the law. • 

23. You oan't be expeoted to make a aucceaa of youraelf if you had a bad childhood. 

24. WoMn .who decide not to hm mothers are *not doing what they should. 

25. If «y friend lands ma monay, ha should wait until X pay it back and not ask 

for it. . . 

26k Most people are bettor* liked than Z am^ . 

21. 'k^ I %K>uld only give a large sum of moi^y to medical research on cancer if Z <{; 
knew they %io\ild find a cure in my life-time. 

28. I seldom get behind In my work. # ^ ' ^ 

29. Zf a man in government isn't honest, he %«on*t get •elected more than once. ^ 

30. Zt is hard to talk to someone you don't know. / 

31. I don't^think Z could be plose .friends with a crippled person. 

32. luck decides most things that happen to me. ^ 
33: Ifgmen should not be elected to top government positions. 

34. Zf a salesman is very nice to you / you should try to buy something from 1^ 

35. My life^ is pretty empty. 

36. There is no way Jto decide ahead of time who you can trust. - 

* . ,. 

37. Zf Z felt strongly about sooiething, like race relations or better medical 
care for the poor, Z would only work, for it if there was a chance things ^ 

'could be changed quickly. 




'4 

39. 
40. 



•j X tend to go from one thing to another before finishing any oiym of thorn. 

an be sure people will be honest %rith you if you are honest wit)? thfem. 




d^i^ssion, Z often find it hard to understand what people a^e tryi 
to say.' 



41. Hippies should not move into neighborhoods %rtiere there are mostly older 
people and young children. 

42. My school teaches x6a the things Z want to learn. 

^ ^ 

CiatK TO BB SURB THE lAST OVAL YOU riLLH) IN WAS Ce)R QUESTION NUMBER 40 . 

,~ — ~ — — ■ V ' . 




130. ' B • JiOMOl 8UaHTI.y 

^ ^ 0 • DtSJVOraai SLIGHTLY 

D • DX8A0RB8 STRONQLY 

^ 43. Tfi« Mln rttMon Vm not Mora suoeaasCttl ia that x honra ba4 Ittok. 

. 4'4. fiohoola ahottld not iat naW nathoaa of taaohlng^ Ilka TV and tapaa, takV up 

too iMoh tlaa In aohooli( ^ 

., " W ■ . ■ . . r : 

45. Zf you'ra a guaat in 80iiabo4y'a||pMa aAd naka a phona call that only coata 
about a doUwr» you don*t hava tit» offar to P«y for It. > 

. I oan't S6M to kMp p#opl« «• £ri«iid» for vary long. 

47. xt*0 not r|kally my problem if wf neighbors «r« In trouble and n«od help. 

48. X often don* t finish wprk X start.. 

49. X do no^ mix well with other people. T 

50. xt i#ould bother me to work fbr a person whoise skin color is differ^n^ from 
' m^na. S 

/"..■, . , 

51. Someone often has to tell me what to do. 

52. X would like to talk to other f.tudents all over the world by way of satellite. 

53a Xf. you buy i^irweater with a tag saying> "cannot be ratumed^^ and it turne out 
to be too small r you should insist that the store take it back. 

54. x<m acting like scmething X*m not a 16t of the 

; 55. Never depend on anyone if you can help it. 

56. Time you spend. helping others get what they want %iduld be better spent trying 
to get what you want.' 

57. X of ten leave my homework unfinished if there are S lot of good TV 8ho%#s 
on that evening. ^ 

58. Nobody really wants to cheat another person out of something. 

59. X often forget to listen to what others are saying; 

60. X would not make friends wi^th a person who had very different manners fcom 
mine. 

61. When things go well for me^ it is usually not because of anything X myself ^ 
-actually did. ^ * 

62. Men should be^^is to train themselves fbr jobs usually held by i^omen^ such 

as elementary school teacher^ nurse ^ and telephone operator. 

* . , , <^ 

63. My achool activities "don't halp me in anything, that I do outside of school. 
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AODPMnry n A" AGREE STRONGLY itt 

B- AGREE SLKKTLY ' 
O DISAGREE SLIGKTLY 
D- DISAGREE STRONGLY r 

* 64. Zt*8 mil right that a polloaman takas a llttla battar oara of thoaa atoraa 
whar«' tha ownar givaa«hlm a tip onca in a whila. 

65*. X navar kixn^ wliat X*m going to do naxt* 

66* It ia muoh nora iatiafyihg to work for your own good than to wotk for tlio 
* good of a gro^'^du balong to. ^ 

67. X baliava in working only aa hard aa I hava to. 

68. If a paraon ia on trial in courts tha daciaion will' ba fair no m<\tt^;r what 
kind of faiilly ha comaa from* 

69. It ia hard to apeak your thoughta clearly. 

70. X would rather not live in a neighborhood where there are peopl«« of different 
racea or akin colore. 

X feel very ^uncoaifortable if I diaagree with what my frlenda tliink. 

72^ Childiren cannot be happy ataying in day care centera while their mothern ' 
are at' work . ^ 

73. Xf you*re in a hurry in a atore, othera should be willif^ to Tot you gut 
ahead of them. 

' 74. X change the way X feel and aht so often that X sometimea wonder who Uia 
••real" me ia. 

"^S* There are more good people than bad people* 

76. X would not like it if they used some of my tax money to keep up a p»k. that 
X never use. 

77. Xt»a mora important for a Job to pny well than for a job to be very 
inter gating. 

78. Xf you can truat a person in one way, you know you can trust him in all waye; 

^ * ^ ' ■ . ... - , ' ' ' 

79. Xt ia not hard to give a talk in front of other' people. 

80. X %#ould not mind working olc^ely on a job with a peraon whose skin cplor is 
different from mine. 

.31. It as best to agroo with others, rather tban say what you really think, if 
it will keep the peace. 

82. X wouldn't like it if a lot of girla my age become lawyers, engineers 
and business managers. 

83; Moat school work will be useful to me when I get out of school. 

" ' ■■ , . - , > p ■ » ^^^^ 



CHICK TO BB SURB THB LAST OVAL YOU FILLED XN WAS FOR QUESTION NUMBER 79 . 



A - AGREE 'strongly 

132 • • • ; . ; ^- ■ j ^ ■ b - agree slightly 

^ ..' \ V ' ■ . ■/ DISAGREE -slightly 

. : D ■ DISAGMIE STRONGLY 

84 . Classes; in ^^1^ do not apply to the world. 

;S5. People who Work for ^^^^^t^^ city should not hwe to pay te^^ becaiise 
o6.. N6body knows ^^w^ really-^ike.* , ^ ^ 

87. if there is only prfe cojpy of a book Weryone yants to readr the person %rtio 
gets it first should be -able to keep ^ 

88. Very often I forget mrk I- am supjposed rto do. 

^ 89. I am not good at describing thihgs in writing. . / 

90. I wouldnVt like to spend the weekend in the home of' a friend whose parents 
don't speak- English. 



91. I ^on't know whether I like a new outfit itotll I find out what ihy-^riends 
think. ' . ^ 

92. If 0 we limit the amount of money people caq^arn, we take away isome of thejlr 
•.^freedom. .' ■ > \ ' ' ' > 

93. > Your friends should be willing to lend you any^ 

94. -I am not really accepted and liked. . /*f 

95. " If a%ign in a park says "Do not pick th^ flowers - They are here fo\s-«^ 

enjoy,** you can pick a few if you have a good personal reason. - 

96^ If I had a choice r I would prefer a blood transfusion from a person of the 
same skin color as mine. 

• ■■ , • ■ • ■ ■ ■ . ^ ■ . . -- . 

97* If we don*t encourage Women to work, we are se'riously reducing what the - 

country could accomplish. . s . 

.. ' . ^ " ■' ^- • . ' * . ■ • . ■ • . 

98. A person i^ responsible only for the happiness of his family , ' relatives, 
^: and close friends. I 

99. ' I don't think I'm learning a lot of things in school tJiat will help me .^^*,f 

earn a living when I get older.. / 1 - 

• V . • ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ ■'.'■■/ ' ' 



I ■ 
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CHECK TO BE SURE THE LAST CyAL YOU FILLED IN WAS FOR QUESTION NUMBEK S& • 
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. ';■ ■^:;Sabscales. • • ■ 



.When a job turns out to be inuch harder than I was told it would be, I 
don't feel I haive to do it perfectly. , * 

I find it hard to stick to anythinlg that takes a long time to do. ^ 

I hate to admit it, but I give 15) onl^ry work when things go wrong. 

i seldom get behind in my work. \ ^/"^^^^^^^^^^^ 

I tend to go from one thing to another before finishing , any one of them. 

' ■ ' ■ . •■■ - .V ■ ■ 

I often dontt finish work I start. ' 

■ ■**» • . . ' ' ' " ■ 

I often leave my homework unfinished if there are a lot of good TV 
s,hows on that evening. ' 

■ • ■ - ^ J., ■ ' 

I believe in working only as hard as I have to. 

It's more important for a job to pay well than fiof a job to be very 
interesting. 

Very often I forget work I am supposed to do. ■ 
Self-Reliance 

Itts not vety practical^^ try to decide \diat kind 'bf job you want 
because that depends so ^miich on other people. 




In a groijp, I prefer to let >9ther people make the decisions. 

You cian'-t be expected to make a success of yourself if you had a bad 
childhood. 

- ■ ■•■ ' • ' , ■ ' . ■ . ' > ■ ' 

Luck decides most things that happen to me. . 
The main reason I'm not more^suecessful is that I "have bad luck/ 



Someone often hasSto tell me what to do. 

When things go well for me, it is usiially/not because of ^n^^hing I 
nry:self actually did. 0. ; ' 

I feel very uncomfortable if I disagree wit 

It is best to agree with .other, rather than say what you really think, 
if it will keep the peace. 




:^M34;; \ ' ■.' Appendix b. 

I don know whether I like a new outfit until- 1 find out yAmt^ 
m/ friends tkuik.; ■ ■ . 

Cdromunication f " . 

;I find it ea;^y to explain what I think or believe. 

It would be'hard to write a; letter explaining "why I should be 
hired for a job. . _ v 

Even if I know how to'do sonjething, I find it hard to teach, someone 
■ --else. :, . \ ' ■ ■ . 

■ • ' ■ , . • *■ 

It is hard to talk to someone y 

In a discussion, I often find it hard to understand vdiat people 
. are trying to say. ' 

I do not mix well with other people* " * ' 

I often forget to listen to what others are saying. . " 

It is hard to speak your thoughts clearly.^ ' : / . 

It is hoX hard to give a talk in front of other people.' 

I am not good at describing things iiv writing. 

Identity . ' 

I can't really say what my interests are. ^ 

I never seem to feel the same about nyself from one week to the 
next. 

Most people are better liked than I. am. 
My life, is pretty «npty. V- 
I can't seem tp keep people as friends for very long. 
I'm acting like something I'm not a lot of the time. 
P never know what IJm going to do next. 

I change the way I feel and act so often that I sometimes wonder 
vrtio the "real" me is. . - 



Nobody knows what I'm really like. 
I ain not really accepted and liked. 
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Roles 

If jrou see a . coat ypu tMilk you might like to bix/, the sa] 
pers9n should agree to saw it for as lo^^ it taJces you 
, decide* • 

If I find scmething on the sidewalk, it ^s mine, because I £bund 

■it: :. ■ ., , : • . : . . --^ 

l£ iny dEriend lends me money, he slrould isait until I pay it back 

and not ask for it* , / ' • ^ " ' ' 

If a salesman is very nice to you, you shpul^ try to buy something ; 
from }}im» 

If ydU' re a guest in scmiebo^'s hoifle and make a phone call that 
only costs about a dollar, you don't have to offer to pay for 

.it.;^;. ; . . ■ ' \ 

If you buy a sweater jath a \tag saying "cannot be returned'* and 
it tunis out to be too ^nall,;y^ that the store 

• take' it back.' ■ - ^ . .;' / 

It's all right that a policeman' takes a little better care of those 
stores idiere the owyier igives him a tip once in a while/ 

' ■ ■■ •■■ ' . ' \ ' .v.^v * . ■ - ■ ■ ■ - ' ■ ■ ' >' ; ■ 

If you're in a hurry in a store, others should be willing to , 
let you get ahead of them* 

People who work for the. city should not have to pay tfaffic 
tickets because they already do so much for the city." 

Your friends should be willing to lend you anything you want. 
Trust ■ 

■ ■ ■ ' " 1* ■ . 

191 If people are picked in a fair way to be on a trial jury, they , 

w are sure tP reach a fair decision. ' . 

195 There is no way to decide ahead of time who you can. trust. 

196 People can be trusted no matter what they have to win or lose. 
203 Never depend on anyone if you^ can' help it. . , 

207 There are more good people than bad people. 

■ ■ ■ , ■ % - ■ . ■ ■ . " 

211 If a man in government isn't honest, he won't get elected 

more than once. ^ 
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212 You can be sure people will be honest witJi you if 
" ;(' . honest with them. ^ 

219 Nobody really wants to cheat another person oi|f of something, 

.224 If a person is on trial in court, the decision wilj^ be fair 
no matter vrfiat kind of family he comes from, 

226 If you can trust a person in one way, "you know yt)u .can trust 
him in all ways. V 

Sociai Commitment v 
. ' ' " ' ' • ■ '• . . • • ■ ^ ■ 

I wdiild rather use my free time to enjoy myself than to help 
j raise money for a neighborhood project. 

Why work for something that others will enjoy if you won* t be 
aliviB' to enjoy it too? - ^^ \ 

I would only give a largg sum of money to medical research oil 
canqer if I knew th^ would find a cure in ray lifetime. 

If I felt strongly about something, like race' relations or better 
medical care for the poor, I would only work for it if there was 
a chance things, coiild be changed quickly, 

- It •s not really my problem if my neighbors are in trouble and 
need help. 

Tirtie you spend helping others get what they want would be better 
spent trying to get what you want, 

•■ ♦ . . .' '■ . .' ' 

It is much more satisfying to work for your own good than to work 
for the good of a group you belong to, • v 

I would not like it if th^y used feome of ray tax money to keep 
up. a park that I never use. 

If there is only one copy of a book everyone wants to read, the - 
person vtfio gets it first should be able to keep it as long as 
" he wishes. 

If a sign in a park says "Do not pick the flowers--they are here 
for all to enjoy," ycAi caa pick a few if you have a good personal 
reason. 

A person is responsible only for the happiness of his family, 
relatives, and close friends. 
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Tolerance _ » 

If a friend \rfiose ideas about God are very different from mine 
* gave me a religious magazine to read, I wbtildn't rea^d it. 

You should avoid spending too much time with people who are 

not approved of, even though you think they are really all right • 

I would not mind be irigi friends a person whose father or 
mbthervwas in trouble with^ the lav;. ' . 

I don^t think I could be close friends with a crippled person. 

Hippies should not move into neighborhoods where there are mostly 
older people arid young children. 

It would bother me to work for a person whose skin color is different 
from mine. 

'T'^kt^ very different 

manni3rs from mine. 

I would rrather not live in a neighborhood vtfiere there are people 
of different races or skin color. 

I would not mind working closely on a job with a person whose 
skin color is different from mine. 

I wouldn't like to spend the weekend in the home, of a friend whose 
parents don't speak fiiglish. ^ ' . . 

If I Had a choice, I would prefer a blood transfusion from a person 
the same skin color as mine. v . 



Change » ^ 

A man shouldn't cook dinner for his wife and children unless -the 
wife is sick. - \ . . 

We should limit the number of women who can train for jobs usually 
held by men, such as dentist or engineer. < 

Women who decide not to be mothers are, not doing what they should. 

IVomen should not be elected to top 'government positions. 

Schools should not let new methods of teaching like TV and tapes, . 
take up too much time in school. 

I would like to talk to other students all over the world by way of 
satellited 
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Men. should be able to txiln thanselves*^^^ jobs iisually hold by 
vncxneh; such as elem^taiy school teachet, nurse^ arid telephone 
operaitQr,. , ^ ' ■•■^V ■ 



■ 



Oiildreh cannot be happy staying in day 
mothers are at v/ork« .v 



I wuldn't lilce it if a lot p!P girls niy age, became lawyers, 
■mgmeevs m business ini^gers. ' r, , : i!, 

,■ ■ ' ■' ■ -v' v'.r ' . .••..> 

If we limit the iamount of moriey 'geople can ^rn; we tal^^ away some 
of their freedc»n. v v . > / , • 

If we don^ t; encourage wcmieri to wD^f k; >wie» ar^i seriously reducing 
what the coiapitry could a • 
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SQiODL ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE 

jWy sc^ in life.. 

1^^^^ activities help me in an)^iiig tJiat I do outside 

of ischpol. . 

M3st school vrork will be useful to me vtoen I get but of school. 

Qasses in my school do not aj^ly tt/ the world. 

I don't think I'm learning a lot of things in school that^will 
help^me earn a living when I get older. , ^ ; 



■ '• ■» . 
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YCC Canp Satisfaction Questionnaire (to^te alqud after completion of 

the PSMl ^ 



V the 

iHrectidns: We ar6 going to read some additional questions to you 
now that have^ to (» with hoW 

summer's YCC prog:^. Aftet each statement is read 
please use the an sheet to indicate how strongly 
you agree oPiC^isa^^ep^ w^^ in A. if you 

, agree strongly\ B j^Lfv agree C if you disagree, and D 

V if you disagree strongly:/ just as on the earlier 
questions ^ f' ' ' ' ' 

Any questions? | 

(The questions are numbered accoi^ihg/to the number on the answer 
sheet they correspond to. The first atem is 100/ since the last 
PSM item was number 99.) § / \ ^ 

100. ; I really liked the YCC sijmin0r/prog^ . ^ ■ ' 



101. Boys seemed more capable than girls on most of the jobs. 

102. ^ We had all the tools and^^materials we, needed to get our work 
. ' done. . i ■ . 

105. This job v/as good exper:p|c^ for future jobs. 

104. We had interesting projobts Sto do on rainy days. 

105. I learned a great deal Iboi^ how to us^ tools. ' 

106. I think the work we accomplished was worthviiile. 

. ■ -■■ , \ ^ ■ .' :^ 

107* When I didn't know how to do: a job^, stiff members always offered 
ideas to f help me do tlie^ob better. 

108. Our- work projects and assigr|ients 'wfere well planned and coordinated. 

. ' " f ■ ■ . ' . ' ■ * ■ 

109. The work was boring much of the time. 

\ ... . 

110. I think I ie^mfed quite a bit about the environment in our • 

group's environmental education program. • 



111. Campers from§ different fgmiiy^backgrbunds got along very well 
■ ' here. . J ^ " ''\ 

112. I have developed quite a few friendships with other workers in the 

program, i . ' ' 1 ! ' 

* . \ ■ ■ ' . 

113. Staff members would somf time s tak e^out their frustrations t5ri 

^the workers in unpleasant^: ways. 

114. I have;Ieam4d a great (^^^ \|ibout h6w tP work on projects that 

require teamworki | ' ? . 

■ ■ ■ • 
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lis, I feel more ccmfortdble ardvind^^a now than I. did before 



il6,. , I !|iaye l^rned a great deial about how I can help people in 
' i^^^^ pbtnunily bec(H^ in working on envirorimehtal 

>...'^ .problems..' ' 

117. I have learned a great deal about how to get al<kg better with 

people who are different from myself, (Differajt in any 
way— racially, ethnically, personality, etc.) 

118. I think we were underpaid. 

119. As a reisult of this program, I have begun to think more seriously 

about looking into edt^ 

environmental conserv^tiqn,;y or related areas. 

120. I wish I could have had more- to say about planning the work 
and makings rules. ^ 



y ■ ■ ■ • 
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I-BADBR gqESTIONNAIRE 

Vour name 



APPENDIX G 







Leader *s 


name 


... 


■■ y 


He/she is. someone 1 can talk to. 










always often 


soinetimes 


seldom 


nevftr. 




T 2 


. 3* 


u 


, 5 


2. 


He/she Involves us Ih decisions.. 




• • ■. ■ 






always often 


sometimes ' Jf^- 


seldom 




r 


1 2 


3- ' 


k 


5 


♦ • 


He/she praises us for a Job well 


done. 








always often 


sometimes 


seldom 


never 


- ■ 


' 2 




u 


5 




He/she Is poorly prgan^ized* 










always often 


sometime^ : ' " 


seldom 


never 


> 












He/she can be counted on do^ what he/she says. 








alwaVs often 


sometimes 


seldom i 


never 






3 


r — - . -. ■ ■ 




6. 


He/she works along with us. 










always often 


sometimes 


seldom 


never 




t ■ 2 ; 


3 


k 


5 


7. 


He/she knoNs What's happening Qn the Job* ; - 








always. often 


sometimes 


seldom ' 


never 




1 2 


3 




5 


8. 


He/she gets along well with the workers. 








always often 


sometimes 


seldom 


never 






3 




5 


. 9. 


He/she lets us loaf. 










always often 


sometimes 


seldom 


never 




1 2 

i 


3 


k 


5 


10. 


He/she is open to disagreement. 








• 


always often 


sometimes 


sildom 


never 




1 , 2 


3 




5 


n. 


He/she knows when someone is trying to get away with something and does somethi 
about It. , 


no 




always often' 


somet imes 


seldom 


never 


12. 


He/she Jokes with us. 


3 




5 




always often 


sometimes 


.seldom 


never 










5 
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13. He/she Is respected by the workej 



always 



often 
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sometime* 



seldom 



never 



Ih. 



15. 



T 

He/she g i ves speci a I t r; 
always of tei 



t to some workers. ^ 



sometime^ 



seldom 



bver 



I 

He/she c»l1s attention to interest tng things In the environment (like 
plant Ufe). ^ ; - ; 

often 



animal and 



always 



sometimes 



seldom- 



never 



16. 



17. 



He/she t^ches us how to do things If we donVt know how. 



always 



often. 



sometimes 
T 



seldom 

— r~ 



never 



T 



T 



He/she explains his/her actions to the group. 
atwaMt.^. . o^^ten' sometimes 




seldom 



I 8. He/she does not help us with problems. 



always 



often- 



sometimes 
3— 



seldom 

■ — ir^ 



nevfer 



never 



7 



\9\ He/she comes up with new ways to approach a problem. 



always 



often 



sometimes 



seld om 
T" 



never 



I 



20. * He/she sets goals for the group. 



always 



often 



sometimes 

— 



seldpm 



never 



T 
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WILDERNESS SURVIVAL WORK SHEET 

re are twelve questions about Survival in the wMderness. Your first task Is to choose 
by yourself the best of the three choices given under ealbh'ltem. Try to Imagine yourself 
In the situation described. Assume that you are alone and have 1 1 ttle equipment. The 
season Is fall. The days are warm and dry» but the nights are cold. 

L After you Rave completed this task by yourself, you will agatn consider each question as 
a member of a small group. Your group will have the task of deciding, by. consensus , the 
best choice for, each question. Do not change your Individual answers, even If you change 
your mind In the group discussion. Both the individual and group solutions will later 
be compared w I tb the "correct" answers provided by^ a group of natural ists who conduct 
.classes in woodland survival. 

Circle the letter of the answer you choose. 

1; You have strayed from your group In dense, forest. You have no special signaling 
equlpmf^nt. The best wdy to attempt to contact your friends Is to: 

a. call ''help" loudly but in' a low voice. ^' ^ 

b. yell, or scream as loud as you can., *^ ' * 

c. whistle loudly and shrilly. - , 

2. You are In "snake country." Your best action to avoid snakes Is to:' 

a. make a lot of ffoise with your feet. 

b. walk softly and quietly. - 

c. travel at night. . * 

■ ' • . . - • , -..^ •/■'■■, 

3. You are hungry and lost in. wl Id/country . «You do hot see.any edible plants you know. 
The best rule for deciding whether to eat a plant ypu don't know Is to: 

a. try anything you see the birds eat. 

b. eat anything except plants with bright red berries.' 

/ c. put a bit of the plant on your lower lip for five minutes; if it seems all right, 

X try a 1 1 ttle. ^ ^ 

4. The day becomes dry and hot. You have a full canteen of water (about one quart) with 
you. You sheuld:* 

a. ration It — about a cupful a day. . ■ 

b. not drink until you stop for the night, then drink what you think you need. 

c. drink as much as you tfvink you need when you need It. 

5. Your water is gone; you become very thirsty. You fi nal ly come to a dried*up stream ^ 
bed. Your best chance of finding water is to: 

a. dig anywhere in* th^ stream bed. 

V b. dig up pjant arid tree roots near the bank. 

c. "dig in. the stream bejJ at the outside of a bend. - . ^ 

6. You decide to walk out of the wild- country by following a series of ravines where a 
water supply Is available. Night Is coming on. , The best place to make Qamp is: 

. • *a. .n^^xt to the water supply in the ravine. ^ 

; b. high on a ridge. 

c. midway up the ^lope^ 

ERIC 
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. 7« YcHir VlashI ight glOMS dimly as you are. about to make your way back to your campsite 
after » brief trlf>. parkriess comes quickly In. the woods and the s^urroundings seem 
unfamiliar." /You should: 

a. head back at once, keeping the light on, hoping the light will glow enough for* 
you to make out landmarks. 4 

6. put the batteries binder your armpits to warm them, and then replace' them In the 
flashlight. , ' , 

c. ^hlne your I ight for a few seconds, try to get the scene in mind, move out in the 
darkness, arid repeat the process. 

8w An early snow confines you to your small tent. You doze with your small stove going. 
Tlierct Is danger If the flame is: 

a. ^ yellow. 

b. blue. t 

c. red. * / 

9. You must ford a river that has a strong current, large rocks, and some whi tejwajer 
After careful iy selecting your crossing spot,«you should: C!L ^ 

a^ leave your boots and pack on. ^ . 

b, carry your boots and pack in'your arms. ' ' 

c; carry your pack in your arms, but leave your boots on. 

10. In wdist-*deep water with a strong current, when crossing the stream, you should face: 

a. upstream. 

b. across the stream. ^ • < • y 

c. downstream. 

11. You find yourself in a dead-end ravine; your only route is up. The way is mossy, 
slippery rock. Your boots have smooth soles. You should try it: 

a. barefoot. v 
•b. . With boots on. 

c. in stocking feet. ' 

12. Unarmed, you surprise d large bear prowling around your campsite. As the bear rears ^ 
up aboyt ten yards from you, you should: 

■ \ a. run. ' . , ' ; 

b. climb the nearest tree. r 

c; ^ freeze, but be ready to back away slowly. \ , 

Reproduced from The 19/6 Annual Handbook for Group Faci i i tators , J. William Pfeiffer 
and John E. Jones, Editors, LaJol la; California: University Associates, Inc., 1976. 
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WILDERNESS SURVIVAL ANSPR AND EXPLANATION SHE^^ 

•^ere are the recommended cbur^ses of action for eacH' of the situation^ on the Wi lderness 
Survival Work Shetet. These answers come from the comprehensive cout^e on woodland sur-^ 
yival taught by the Interpreti vdiService, Monroe County (New York) Parks Department. 

J'^*« »'^sponse5 are considered the best rules of thumb for most ^s i tuations ; specific 

sltuatiohs^.however» might require other courses Of action. 

(a,) Call "help" loudly but in a low voice . Low tones carry farther , especial ly 
In dense woodland. There is a much better chance of being heard if you call 
loudly but in a low key. . "Help" Js a good word to use, because; ii alerts 
' ;Ypur companions to your pi ightV .Yel ling or screaming would not. only be less 

A dffectiye, but might be passed off as a bij-d^cajj by y^^ far away. 

2. (a.) Make a lot^of noise with your feet . Snakes do not* like people and will usually 
do everything they can to get out . of your w^. Unless you surprise or corner* 
, i a snake » «there Is a good chance that you will not even see one, let alone come 
Into cpntadt with it. Some snakes do feed at night, ^nd walking softly may 
bring you right on top of a snakei j 

-3. (c.) ^ut a/^bit of the plant on your lower lip for five minutes; if it seems all 
. ^ . right, try a I Ittle . The best approach, of course, is to eat only those 
/ plants that you rj^tognize as^vsafe. But when you are-i^ doubt and very hungry, 
V , you may use the 1 ip test. If the plant is po^fionous, you wl 1 1 get a very 

Jnpleasant sensatjion on your lip. Red berrles^lone do not tell you much about 
he plant's^dibi 1 ity (unless, of course, you recpgnize the plant by the berries) 
ndjbirds just do not have the same digestive systems we do. 

!.. ,- . y ' \ ■ \ . \ ' ^ ^ _ .': . . 

(c.) Drink as much as you think you need when you need it . The danger here is dehy- ' 
drat ion (drying out), and once the process starts, your quart of water wl^ll not 
^ db^uch to reyeKse it. Saving >s^ ration! ng wil 1 not help, especially if you 

arte; lying unconscious somewhere from sunstroke or dehydration. So use the water 
/ as you need It, and be aware of your need to find a water source as soon as 
possible. 

5. (c.) Dig in the stream^ed al^^he|^ts ide of a bend. This is the part of the river 

or stream that flows the f^astest. Is less si 1 ted , deepest, and the last paflft 1^1^ 
i to go dry. 

V- - - .. ; . • ■ " • • ^ ■ . ■ 

6* (c.) Hi dway up t he > s I op^ > * A sudden rain storm might turn the raylne into a raging 

torrent. This hasT happened to many campers arid hikers before they had a chance 
% to escape. The 'ridge 1 Ine, on the other hand, increases your exposure to rain, f 
wind, and 1 Ightnlng,; should a* storm break, the best location |s on the slope. 
■• ' ■ ■ " . . ■ " - ' ' 

7.^ (b.) Put the batteries under youVarmpIts to warm them, and then replace ^hem in 

the^Flashl ight . *>Flashlight batteties lose much of their power, and weak bat- ] 
teries run down faster. In the cold. Warming the batteries, especially if they I 
are afready weak, wi 11 restore them for a while. You would normal ly avoid night . 
— travel , of course, unless you were in open country where you could use the stars j 

for navigation. There are Just too many obstacles (logs, branches, uneven j 
ground, and so on) that' ml ght*^ Injure you and a broken leg, injured eye, or • 
twisted ankle would not help your plight right niM.% Once the sun sets, darkness - 
falls quickly In wooded areas; it would usually be best to stay at your campsite. I 



8. (a.) Yfel low . A yel low f lame^ indicates/incomplete burning and a strong possibility 
of carbon monoxide build-up. ^E^ch year many campers are killed by carbon mon 
poisoning as they sleep or doze in tejnts, cabins, or ot^her ericlosed spaces. 
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9. (a.) Leave your boots and pack on , ErroFis in fording rivers are a major caus4 of 
fatal accidents. Sharpv rocks or uneven footing demand that you keep your 
boots on. if your pack is fairly well balanced, wearing it will provide you' 
the most stability in the swift current. A waterproof , zipgered backpack 
will usually float, even wheh loaded wtth normaT camping gear.; if you step 
~^ off into a hole or deep spot, the pack could become a ilfedaver. 

■■ ■ / . ^ ■ ' • - ' ■ . 

10. ib.) Across the stream . Errors in facing the wrong way In fording a stream are the 
cause of many drownings. Facing upstream is th«|worst alternative; the current 
,/ could pMsh you back and your pack would provide the unbalance to pull you over. 

You have the best stabi 1 ity facing acfoss . the stream, keeping your eye on the 
exit pHint on the opposite bar>k. 



11'. (c.) In stocking feet . Here you can pick your route, to some degcee, and you can 
feel where you are stepping. Smooth*so1ed hiking boots become slippery, and 
going barefooted offers your feet no protection at all. - 

K : ■ ' ■ \ m ' 

12. (c.) Freeze, but be ready to back avy^y slowly . Sudden movement wIH- probably -startle 
the bear a lot more than yourXorMence. If the bear is seeking some of your 
food, do not argue with him; let-4iim eat and be on his way. Otherwise, back 
very slowTy tciward some refugee (trees ^ rock outcrop, etc.). . 



Reproduced from The 1976 Annual Handbook far Group^Faci ti tators, J. William Pfeiffer 
and John E. Jones, Edi tors , LaJol la, California: University*^ Associates, Inc., 1976. 
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intervleWei 



I. Why did you want to Join YCC?^ 



Has^ it worked out that way? 



/:';v^Pate' 
YCC Interview 



Oo you still feel that way? 
'2. What do you like best about th^ YCC? 



Are there other things. you-Kke aboiit YCC? 



3« If you could change one thing about the YCC, what would it be?. 



Are. there any other changes that would make it better? 



4. How did you fe^l about the way t^e project was organized? 



APPGNDXX I 



Interviewee 
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Co^d thdt have been Imp 



J 



jr- Did your crew always hav^ what was heeded — ^ money, equipment? 
i; ^ (If hot:) Was this much of a problem? 



5i What, do you think makeit a good. Crew leader? \ 




64 Did you have anything to $ay[ about what work was done and how to do i t? 
(I f hot:) Who did? ' 



(If d^:) Can ybil giye. me. an example of a decision you helped to make? 

' * ■ . " . ' ■ ■ - ■ ' • • ' 

Wbuld you like to hav6 had more of a voice in decision making? 

If you had an idea about how the crew should work rent ly, what would you do? 

■'■*••**"*■.•■■'.■ . ; ' • . ■ ' 

'^What would you, expect to happen? . . ' 



m ■ 
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7. Old boys and girls do the >ame kinds of work? 

" ' " ■ ' ' ■ . I ■ 

(If so:) Was that a new exfier fence for yau? (How did you feel about that?) 
(If not:) What was the dl/ferencfe? (How did you feel about that?) 



Why was there a ITt fference? 



(If nothing about crew leader:) Old your crew leader expect more froni guys than 
girls? " ^ 

Woulcf you have preferred an all same sex (as respondent) work crew? 



8. Did you get to i|now some other people that you hadn^t known before? 



Were they mbstly like people you already knew or different In some ways? 
(Age, sex, etc.) 



Would you like to see any of them after the project Is over? ^ 



Who? , . 

9. How. Important do you thitik the work you have been doing Is^' 

Why do you say that? . ; 



\ ■ 



Can you think* of any work you might have done that would have be^n more important? 



(continued) 

How do you feel about the anount of worl^your crew got done this summer? 



What kept you froin doinjg n^re?^ 

f;!. * Why. do you think you worked so well? 

a .... ■ 

lO, Did you prefer working: 

a. by yourself? 

b. with one other? 

c. with 2-3 other people? 7 

d. with 4-8 other pepplet? : ; 

e. with more than Brother pe'crpie? 
■:,—'^'ry'- ..Vv"V'' 

Why? : . V : ^ ^ 

■ r ; . 



) 




!!• Did you Jearn anything f^phi be^ ^ V- " 



What did you leard afc>out yoMrs^lf? 



1 cio:^anyt;i>I ng (^jf^'rentlyy^^^^ of ybur Vjiip.erience 



P</yofu plan to —•//•■■ 

thl^ summer? 6 ^ schodi .r^areerjr j. 



Do you like' tp wrk? 

.f : -^^ ■-; V ./ 

Has : that changed tj^l^ 



.summer?' / ° , .^^ .^l--. 
Oopyou think yo'' learned Tany sk co'ul'd us.e^'n .ttrsi ftituri 

■•.V/.-' j. : t v :■. . ■ „'" -J^' 



Wou I d you I i ke a job nlxt^. suminer?^ ' * .i 
Waht sort of work? - » s 
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Site ; , . ' * . y Code ^ 

ACTUAL JOB PREFERENCE RATING 



.ln<^cotMmn one, check those Jobs you have done this summer^ 



2.» *l*n column two, number those jobs you h^ve done In order of your preference 

Place a I, next to the job you like best, 2 next to the job you liked second, best, 
... and so on. . . • . 



K Jobs done 2. Pre*ference 



1 



( 



0 

FRir 



Construction (bui Idlngs, shelters, steps, 
fences, benches, bridges, 
stone masonry, bird houses, etc.) 



Clearing bursh . 
Thinning trees 
Bui Iding trails 
Maintaining tools' 



15 



7 
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Site 



Code 



■ ; 

POSSIBLE JOB PREFERENCE RATING 



Below Is a list of jobs that might be done by Youth Conservation Corps enrollees. 
Look over the list and decide which five jobs you would most like to be able to do as 
a YCC enrollee- In the first column, write a I next to the job you would most like to 
do, a 2 next to the one you would like to do next best, and so on to your fifth choice, 
in the second column, write "yes" If you have actually done this kind of job, either 
in YCC or elsewhere. 



I Preference 2. Experience 



Working with fi'sh and wildlife 
Clearing up litter • 
Photography 
Thinning trees 

Teaching about the environment 
Ma I n ta I n I ng, too Is 
Making signs 

C 

Public relations 
Planting trees' * * 
Pa i ntlng 

Testing for air or water pollution 
Improving streams 
Construction > 
Controlling erosion 
Surveying , ^ 

Improving wildlife habitat 
Land use Inventory and planning 
Making maps and leafliets 
Controlling water, pollution 



Bui Id ing trai Is 
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Interviewer Date Site Interviewee 

•/ ■ ■ .. . . • 

1 . How are you feeling about fed now that i% is ending? 
. What have been your biggest p(roblems? 

What sat isfacjjt ions has it g|^^ 

2. What do you think YCT :does for the participants? 

3. ^ Have you seen particular individuals vrtio have be^^ 

than others? V , , 

Who are they? (naines and descriptions) 

What makes you think it has been good for them? 

For what reason do you think- it has been good for them? 

4^ How' ;do you feel about the way the project was organized and - 
administered? 



Has.^our evaluation interfered with the project in any way? 

Do you have any ideas about how we could have avoided that? 

Are there any ideas or questions you would especially like the 
report to include?. 



